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Speech is the expression of self; but in any true 
personality there is a self that cannot be expressed. 
As Carlyle says: “Under all speech that is good for 
anything, there lies a silence that is better.” We can 
never fully know or be known at the best through 
words alone. Unless that which is beyond the possi- 
bility of expression be perceived, there is a hopeless 
barrier between heart and heart. 


A man who is always looking out for his own 
interests, is pretty sure to fail of promoting his own 
interests. There are times when a man’s safety de- 
pends on his self-forgetfulness ; and at such times the 
man who is thoughtful only of himself fails to do 
that which is for his own good, and is a loser accord- 
ingly. Moreover, he who always puts himself, as it 
were, over against everybody else, finds sooner or later 
that he is in a small minority where the issue depends 
on a strict popular vote. Apart from the right or 
wrong of the thing itself, unselfishness is a sure mode 
of promoting one’s own welfare. 


Our minds are filled, not by what we put into 
them, but by whgt we give out from them. Mental 
digestion and assimilation go on to completeness while 
the mind is aroused to an effort at imparting truth, 
not while it is opened merely to receive trath. To 





write a book, gives a man a mastery over its contents 
which cannot be obtained by its simple reading. Next 
to the mastery which comes of a book’s writing, is the 
mastery which comes of a book’s teaching. If you have 
read anything which is worth making your own, tell 
of it to somebody else ; and in its going out from your 
mind it will be fastened there. If you try to keep it 
all to yourself, it will never be yours. 


Every Christian ought to be where for the time 
being he belongs. He ought to be, at every moment 
of his life, just where he would be glad to be found 
if his Master were to come seeking him. Whether it 
be work or recreation that is his duty for the hour, 
that is the thing for him to attend to then. And as 
a man’s duty never can be at two places at the same 
time, a Christian believer who is at the place where 
he belongs, can rest assured that his Master would 
not wish him to be at any other point in the universe 
than just there. This is a good test for a Christian 
in his deciding what he had better do for this even- 
ing, or for this morning. He ought to do that which 
he ought to do; and whatever he does should be that 
which he believes that his Master wishes him to do 
above anything and everything else. 


That only is worthy of the name of conviction which 
is translatable into words and, still farther, into deeds. 
He who is convinced, is conquered, swayed, ruled by 
his conviction. Mere opinion, mere sentiment, mere 
aspiration, is therefore not conviction; for while we 
hold sentiments and aspirations, convictions hold us. 
No one can be said to have (or to be held by) a con- 
viction, until he has expressed that conviction, at least 
to himself, in words or in actions. “I hardly know 
where I stand,” said a young man who had drifted from 
his religious moorings. But he realized only that he 
stood nowhere, when he attempted to show that he stood 
somewhere. If you would know how vague are your 
beliefs, how few your convictions, how unstable your 
footing, how fruitless your life——try to speak your con- 
victions, to yourself at least, even if you do not speak 
them out to others. If you find then that you have 


really anything to say, you will know that you have 
something to do. 


It costs time and work to learn what is worth learn- 
ing, or to do what is worth doing; yet many who see 


the results of toil and outlay in another’s achieve- 
ments, are quite likely to think that the gain has been 


made through some special advantage in the line of 


helps to knowledge or skill. At all events, they want 
to attain to similar results at the smallest cost possi- 
ble; and, as a rule, the less competent they are to 
learn or to do, the smaller is the outlay which they 
deem necessary for the attainment desired. Good 
Stephen Paxson, the veteran Sunday-schgol mission- 
ary of the West, used to tell of a man who applied to 
him for a cheap and comprehensive help to Bible 
knowledge. “I want a book,” he said, “that will 
explain the Bible from Genesis to Revelation. I don’t 
want a big book. I want one to cost about fifteen 
cents. I work hard on my farm all the week, and I 
don’t have time toread. I want a book that will tell 
me right off all I want to know about the Sunday- 
school lesson.” Father Paxson’s frank response in 
that case was, “My dear sir, you mustn’t expect to 
buy, with fifteen cents, brains enough to run your 


' Sunday-school class without any trouble or study on 








your part.” There are a good many teachers, and 
other workers, who are hoping to get all the helps 
they need for their special field of service, at a cost 
of about fifteen cents, and in a shape that they can 
handle without effort. Father Paxson’s admonition 
is appropriate to their case also. 





OLD LESSONS IN NEW SCHOOLS. 


Every age of the world must rewrite and relearn 
the old truths, no matter how well they have been 
stated in bygone centuries, or how thoroughly they 
have been studied by previous generations. We 
gladly admit the veracity and accuracy of much that 
Plato wrote concerning the mind and scul, or Aristotle 
with reference to ethics, politics, and rhetoric; but for 
the nineteenth century there must be new writers on 
mental and moral philosophy, political science, and 
the arts of style. Even the great poets of past times 
cannot voice all the aspirations of our own day; not- 
withstanding Homer, Dante, Shakespeare, and Milton, 
we demand Longfellow’s minor poems, Tennyson’s In 
Memoriam, or Browning’s rugged words of faith and 
manly cheer. Ourorators may try to catch the wisdom 
and the method of Demosthenes, Cicero, or Chrysos- 
tom, they may memorize the very phrases of Burke and 
Webster, but the whole must be recast in the language 
and mode of to-day. Could we summon back the 
great speakers of a single generation past— Webster, 
Everett, Clay, Calhoun, Hayne—there would be some- 
thing archaic in what they would present. The Con- 
stitution needs other expositions than those of the 
Federalist or Judge Story; and even the perpetual 
lessons of patriotism and national righteousness must 
be studied to-day under new teachers and in new 
schools and forums. Not only the world but the 
nation, not only the nation but the period, demands 
its own books, orators, and leaders in every department 
of education, thought, and work. God is one and 
eternal; his truth and his promises are immutable, 
for he is truth; but every generation, like every new 
child, must go to school as though the whole world 
were in its mere “morrowtide,” as the Anglo-Saxons 
used prettily to phrase it. 

Some people seem to think and act as though that 
which has once been taught to the world need never 
be restated; while others would throw aside all the 
help that comes from the- wisdom of the past. The 
wise worker—in secular and religious schools, at the 
bar, in the pulpit, by the sick-bed, in journalism, in 
the grim horror of the camp and the man-of-war, in 
every relation of life—links the past and the present 
in a wise determination to get what he can from the 
former, but never to forget that he lives in the latter. 
The “good old times” had much good in them, but 
less than the present can show; the duties of to-day 
are serious and instant, but for them we have old 
experience and fresh courage. Thus thinks the man 
who sees how foolish it is to find nothing but good in 
yesterday, and nothing but bad in to-day; or who, on 
the other hand, refuses to throw aside the accumulated 
wisdom of our grandfathers. 

All this seems like a mere truism; but if one opens 
his eyes and ears for an hour, he finds plenty of people 
who forget that we have any old lessons to learn over 
again. From the talk of hundreds, one would never 
dream that the world had ever had any trouble be- 
tween “capital and labor” until our own day. “So. 
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cialism and anarchism, and dynamitism—the world is 
going to rack and ruin, nowadays, with all sorts of 
novelties,” aver men and women who are too ignorant 
or too hasty to know that labor struggles have been 
waged ever since the rudest civilization began. to rise 
from the dirt. The old lesson is a serious one; it 
must be studied in new schools with all the wisdom 
of the best teachers, and all the zeal of eager scholars ; 
but it is old, just the same. The thunder-storms and 
floods and droughts of the past summer were awesome 
things; but they were from God, and their fellows had 
come from him ever since the world’s beginning. And 
the God of the moist and dry, of the cyclone and the 
still small voice, is not less the God of Asiatic cholera, 
and Russian bomb, and Irish eviction, and crashing 
railway bridge. He teaches us in 1887 the old les- 
sons of faith, courage, mechanical skill, wise precau- 
tions of earthly science, hygienic care, brotherly love 
on the part of the tsar and landlord, manly, inde- 
pendent industry by peasant and tenant. The schools 
are new, but the lessons are very old. An evil world, 
late-waxing times, and peculiarly gruesome and por- 
tentous periods, have been familiar to the world from 
the very dawn of history; but it is as true to-day as 
it was in the days of the flood, of the exodus, of the 
decline of Rome, of the bloody pagan-Christianity of 
the Dark Ages, and of the horrors of the eighteenth 
century, that “God’s in his heaven,” and therefore 
“all’s right with the world.” 

It is the custom of the sensational daily press, and 
of all newspapers to some extent, to magnify the 
present unduly. The discreet spectator, however, 
will look before and after, and not constantly cry 
“lo here,” or “lo there.” From the nut of the past 
he will eat the kernel, and throw away the shell. He 
will use the tools of to-day, of his own land, and his 
own town and life-work, but he will rely upon the 
power that is before Abraham was. With all the 
patience and skill he can master, he will teach children, 
and youth, and hasty or ignorant adults, the old les- 
sons of faith, hope, and charity ; of theism and Christi- 
anity; of self-sacrifice and independent self-help; of 
the upward look and the onward way. Nihilist, and 
anarchist, and destruct.ive socialist on the one hand, ava- 
ricious and cruel manufacturer, landlord, or monarch, 
on the other, will be to him but new signs of duty and 
new illustrations of God’s dealings with men. He 
will not be frightened at every fresh theory of scholar 
or scientist, nor will he hastily swallow the very latest 
panacea in religion or statecraft. When he hears 
Tolstoi groping toward the light, and saying:. “ If 
every man would be good to every other man, instead 
of evil, the condition of things would be better than 
it is now; ... te question is not what is easy, but 
what is right,” he will be thankful that an old lesson 
is thus taught ia a new school, and will determine 
himself to shovy forth more fully the divine commands 
of the Sermon on the Mount. He will neither con- 
demn unheard. the thousand-and-one cranky “ reform- 
ers” of to-day, ncr hastily join their societies; but 
he will try to treat them as Christ would have done, 
recognizing Wheir good and kindly elements, and pa- 
tiently trying to eliminate their evil ones, by example 
as well as by teaching, by love as well as by rebuke. 
If he finds in his bookstore a thin little pessimistic 
novel, or picks up at a friend’s a collection of essays 
that are a feeble shadow of Schopenhauer, he will 
refresh his. courage by reading a chapter in Bushnell’s 
Moral Uses of Dark Things, and the better act in the 
living present. Ifsome melancholy acquaintance tells 
him of this or that novelty, which like Burnand’s 
“theory of moulds” in Happy Thoughts, “ upsets 
everything,” including God and the Bible, he will 
retort : 

“T find earth not gray but rosy, 
Heaven not grim but fair of hue, 
Do I stoop ? I pluck a posy. 

Do I stand and stare? All’s blue.” 
Like Sir John Lubbock in his cheery new book— 
with all its limitations—the old lessons he learns in new 
schools are, The Duty of Happiness, The Happiness 
of Duty, The Blessing of Friends, The Value of Time, 
The Pleasures of Travel, The Pleasures of Home, and 











the benefits, to self and the world, of education, the 
study of science, and the reading of good books. 
Seneca once remarked : “ If I should have one foot 
in the grave, I should still wish to learn.” This 
desire to keep studying, to make new acquirements 
of knowledge, and to turn to fresh forms and phases 
of familiar truths, is a distinguishing feature of that 
old age which is lovely and useful even in the years 
of the octogenarian, “Spring still makes spring in 
the mind,” says Emerson, “ when sixty years are told ;” 
and so a Willingness to study and learn even in un- 
familiar schools is a means of keeping a perpetual 


springtime of intellect and usefulness. The old deacon 


at least had the right idea in his mind when he prayed 
that his minister might be “ever learning, and never 
coming to a knowledge of the truth.” If we really 
believe the doctrine of immortality, as we profess to 
do, then we must believe that the oldest man now on 
earth is but in the earliest beginning of his individual 
life, with all its freshness of mental or spiritual oppor- 
tunity, even in physical weakness. All but his bit- 
terest opponents will admit that Mr. Gladstone, for 
instance, is still the most forceful man in England 
because he is willing to learn old lessons in new 
schools—and willing, too, to follow the converse duty 
that rests upon us all, to learn new lessons in old 
schools, We all of us—alas!—know some old men 
and women who are sour, superfluous, and cynical ; 
but we also know those who retain a vivid and earnest 
interest in religious, political, social, literary, and 
domestic affairs, and who are leaders in all the life 
they share. 

We all know, “says David Masson, the biographer 
of Milton, “ that the business of education, in its widest 
sense, is co-extensive with a man’s life ; that it begins 
with the first moment of life and ends with the last ; 
and that it goes on in every combination of place, 
company, and circumstance in which a man may 
voluntarily station himself, or into which he may be 
casually thrust. “That is certainly a comprehensive 
statement as to our duty concerning our schools, 
schoolmasters, and scholars ; but it is none too broad, 
and is every word of it true; for, “while thankfully 
accepting what antiquity has to offer, let us never for- 
get that the present century has just as good a right’ 
to its forms of thought and methods of culture as any 
former centuries had to theirs, and that the same 
sources of power are open to us to-day as were ever 
open to humanity in any age of the world.” 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


It is often easier to prove that a thing is done, than to 
show how the thing is done. Peculiarly is it difficult to 
define the origin and the limits of influences which are 
at work for good in a specified direction in an entire 
community. Yet there is an advantage in showing that 
any ore community is under good influences, such as 
ought to prevail everywhere; for this, at all events, holds 
up a high standard as an example, even though it does 
not show how others may attain to it. Here is an illus- 
tration in point. Recently it was stated editorially, in 
The Sunday School Times, that the average scholar in 
the Sunday-school does not study his lesson before com- 
ing to his class. Thereupon a Connecticut Sunday-school 
teacher insisted that, in that teacher’s school, the prepa- 
ration of the lesson by the scholars was the rule rather than 
the exception. This moved a Pennsylvania Methodist 
pastor to ask how this had been brought about in that 
Connecticut school. And now the Connecticut teacher 
makes answer as follows: 

In reply to that Methodist pastor who inquires, in your issue 
of September 3, how we secure home study in our school, I 
would say I ¢an hardly tell. I think it must be one of the 
commendable peculiarities of this community, handed down 
to us from generations back; for one of the oldest teachers in 
the school (he is seventy-three) says it has always been so. The 
scholars have assistance at home in preparing their lessons. 
The superintendent, last Sunday, asked those who had help at 
home to raise their hands, and a large number of hands were 
raised. I always hear my boy’s lesson before he goes to the 
school. That is the way I was trained, my mother, while I was 
a small boy, always hearing my lesson before I went to the 
school. I could tell of one instance where thd mother never 
attends the school, but always attends the teachers’-meetings, 
not only for her own help, but that she may assist her children 
on their lessons. I also could tell of children whose parents 
never attend Sunday-school or church, who come to the neigh- 





bors Saturday night to get assistance in their lesson; and our 
paper-box manufacturer tells us he very often talks over the 
lesson with the girls in his employ. But how that interest is 
brought about among parents and pupils I couldn’t tell. I 
think it must be in the atmosphere. The opening exercises of 
our school occupy fifteen minutes, and are varied soméwhat 
from time to time, and our superintendent always makes them 
interesting. If the scholars do not take their part promptly, 
they are asked to do it over; and thus they are made to feel 
that their help is needed to run the school. We never thought 
We were a superior school in getting our lessons, and we were 
very much surprised to be rated above the average. Yet we do 
think our superintendent is above the average as a Sunday- 
school superintendent, 

It speaks well for any community, when it can be said 
that Bible study is “in the atmosphere” there. And in this 
instance there are pointed out methods of securing help 
to scholars of the Sunday-school, which might be made 
available in other communities also, 


One of the ways in which we show the smallness and 
the feebleness of our faith, is our quick questioning of 
any testimony of a Christian believer to God’s readiness 
to make good one of his promises by a marked interpo- 
sition of his providence in a clearly supernatural man- 
ner. We are more willing to admit that God rules in all 
things for the good of his children, than that he will 
overrule in some one thing for the good of a single child 
of his. A fresh illustration of this truth is found in the 
comments on an incident mentioned by a contributor to 
The Sunday School Times, in its issue of August 27, 
under the title of An Angel Visit. The writer tells of a 
Scotch clergyman who, after preaching on the ministry of 
angels, from Psalm 91: 11, 12, “ He shall give his angels 
charge over thee,” etc., was troubled with personal 
doubts on the entire subject, and was confirmed in his 
faith that very day by being saved from harm in a peril- 
ous fall, through a sense of personal upholding in his 
downward flight. The incident was given merely as 
illustrative of the truth that God is ready to verify his 
promises in literalness to any child of his who is in special 
need of such verification. But questioning readers are 
disturbed over this suggestion of the intervention of the 
supernatural element in the ordinary life of a believer; 
and inquiries and protests come in accordingly. A watch- 
ful English reader sends across the ocean this comment: 

Weare not told (1) the name of the minister, (2) the place of his 
ministration, (3) the date of the occurrence, nor (4) who vouches 
for the truth of the narrative, nor (5) how it is that so remark- 
able an event should have been hitherto unheard of. Isit reason- 
able that your readers should have their credulity so heavily 
taxed? Or was the article admitted through inadvertency, or 
what else are we to think? 

Other inquiries of a similar sort are received from this 
side of.the ocean; but the questionings of the above- 
named doubting “ Thomas” can stand as a specimen of 
all, And now for their answer. If, indeed, the incident 
in question had been brought forward as a proof to an 
unbeliever that God works wonders for the benefit of his 
children, then it would have been necessary to specify 
person, time, and place, and to verify every detail by 
proper attestation or affidavit. But as it was simply 
mentioned by a believer to believers (for The Sunday 
School Times always addresses itself directly to believers 
as believers) in illustration of God’s frequent way of 
working, it was deemed sufficient by its writer to state 
that it was given as a “ fact,” and not asa fancy. It may 
now be added, however, that the writer of the article was 
a grand-niece of the late Professor Dr. George Paxton, 
of the University of Edinburgh, the well-known author 
of Paxton’s Illustrations of Scripture. The occurrence 
recorded was in the experience of a very dear friend of 
Dr. Paxton, and it was frequently a subject of conversa- 
tion and comment by Dr. Paxton in the paternal home 
of “Scotia,” who wrote it out for The Sunday School 
Times. This was understood by the Editor when he 
gave it a place in his columns; yet he wanted no special 
attestation of its details, for the simple reason that it did 
not seem to him so strange a thing as to excite wonder 
on the part of a Christian believer. In fact, he could 
give a score of incidents out of his own experience quite 
as remarkable as this, and he knows many others who 
could bear similar testimony to God’s readiness to work 
wonders in behalf of those who put their trust in Him 
in accordance with His promises. One such testimony, 
from another person, the Editor ventures to record just 
here. The late Rev. Dr. Robert Turnbull, a well-known 
Baptist clergyman of Philadelphia, of Boston, and of Hart- 
ford, told, in the hearing of the present writer, this inci- 
dent of his childhood’s experience. While a little boy 
in Scotland, he and his little sister were overtaken, on 
the moor, by a bewildering snow-storm, and they lost 
their way. Night was coming on, and their danger was 





imminent, Not knowing which way to turn, they stood 
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for a moment dazed, when the little sister said, “ Robby, 
let us pray.” At once they dropped on their knees in 
prayer. “We had been taught to say our prayers, but 
not to shape our own petitions,” said Dr. Turnbull, “and 
80 we simply said over the Lord’s Prayer at this time; 
but the Lord knew we meant all the while, ‘Please show 
us the way home.’” As the two children rose from their 
knees, they saw just before them, through the snow, a 
figure moving on slowly, and the sister called out, “O 
Robby! there’s old Maggie; she’ll show us the way 
home.” Old Maggie was a pensioner at the Turnbull’s 
home, and the two children started after her with prompt 
feet, calling, as they ran, “ Maggie! Maggie!” But Maggie 
still kept her distance before them, unti!, as they followed, 
she suddenly disappeared. And there, just at their left 
hand, stood their house, which they had been led to by 
means of an optical impression. And it would seem that 
God had taken this way of answering these children’s 
prayers. When good Dr. Turnbull told that incident in a 
gathering of clergymen, no one of their number demanded 
affidavits to its correctness; but several of ther had expe- 
riences of their own scarcely less remarkable than this in 
testimony of God’s readiness to answer prayer, and tomake 
good his promises in their literalness. But while these 
incidents are helpful to faint-hearted or to grateful be- 
lievers as such, they are not of evidential value to un- 
believers or to non-believers. The promise is, that “these 
signs shall follow them that believe,” not that they that 
foilow these signs shall believe. 








USES. 
BY RICHARD E. BURTON. 


Sweet smells upsteal from the ground 
After the rain ; 

Sweet thoughts in the soul are found 
After long pain. 


Rain, with its dark and wet, 
Fathers the flowers ; 

Pain, on a mortal set, 
Saddens the hours 


Only to gladder go 
After a span. 

Rain for the rose, I trow, 
Tears for man, 





CHRIST'S POWER OVER THE LITTLE 
AS WELL AS THE GREAT. 
BY J. R. DANFORTH, D.D. 


The versatility of Jesus finely displays itself in the 
episode of the healing of the paralytic. His wise “dis- 
crimination of motive and character, and the marvel of 
his adaptation to those about him, awaken in us a wonder 
almost equal to that aroused in those among whom 
the miracle was done. That cheerful greeting to the 
palsied man, as he was let down before him, encouraged 
and approved his faith and the confidence of his helpers. 
Lying back of the suffering, Jesus saw the sin; behind 
the disease he discovered the cause and its real remedy. 


Perhaps, through bodily disease and weakness, the para- | 


lytic was conscious of the great need of health for his 
soul. But whatever he saw, or did not see, Jesus spoke 
to the greater need, and attacked the deeper malady. In 
the case of the man born blind, he desires a direct con- 
nection between the blindness and the sin, either of the 
man himself or his parents. This paralytic’s case is 
different. He speaks to the sinner as a cure to the suf- 
ferer. The sin is forgiven before the palsy is touched. 

Strange were the words and high was the assumed 
authority employed in the forgiveness of sins. The 
unwonted sound startled all, and aroused the scribes, 
whose inward murmurings and unexpressed charges of 
blasphemy he answers and refutes by spoken word and 
open deed. He accepts the dilemma and faces the 
difficulty in which they had placed him in their own 
minds. It is easy to say, without fear of contradicting 
results, “ Thy sins be forgiven.” It is hard to say, with- 
out fear of contradiction of facts, “ Arise, and walk.” So 
Jesus graciously meets them on their own ground (just 
where he meets each one of us), showing their error and 
his truth. 

They denied his power over the great in the forgive- 
ness of sins, demanding proof of it by power over the 
comparatively little in healing disease. As accommoda- 
tion to human weakness and enlightenment of human 
darkness, he reveals his forgiving power through his heal- 
ing force, and he does it for his love of both soul and body. 
_ Power over the great logically implies power over the 
little. This is recognized when we stop to think. But 
the rush of life is so strong and swift that we cannot stop, 
and we do not always think. The majorities do not live 











‘ 
by logic, but are taught through experience, and are led 
by impulse andimpression. The next thing that touches 
them is what they do. These “next things ” are usually 
little, not great; commonplace, not heroic. They need a 
Christ with power over the little as well as the great. If 
life is to bea holy service, and character is to be a divine 
growth, just here Jesus is vastly superior to Jupiter. 

The ancients failed to carry this twofold application of 
power into the character of their great gods. Jupiter 
was occupied, in their thought, for the most part, in con- 
trolling the affairs of the gods upon high Olympus, occa- 
sionally deigning for his own gratification to interfere 
with the affairs of men. But the moods, states, occupa- 
tions, experiences, fears, and hopes of men were divided 
among a multitude of gods, each having a special narrow 
department, Great things were committed to great gods, 
and little things were under the peculiar care of little 
gods. A great god would become distracted by little 
things were he not, as they believed, indifferent towards 
them. A little god would be crushed down under great 
things, because he was, as they believed, unequal to them, 
and would be punished for presumption were he to 
assume them. 

Is there not latent heathenism among those Christians 
who keep Jesus at a distance from them by committing 
to him only the great things, and committing to others 
or keeping to themselves the little things? 

Among these great things are life itself, forgiveness in 
the bulk, deliverance at death, and salvation in glory. 
These, in large outline and grand result, seem worthy 
objects for the Son of God. And when we think of them, 
we think of him as caring for us in them. His power 
over the great we recognize if we see Jesus at all as the 
Christ. And the great things done for us will be done 
for the human race, so that the family of man shall 
become the family of God by the “strong Son of God.” 
Thus Christ is rightly placed upon the throne, and 
crowned in our thought. But his dwelling-place is also 
with him that is of an humble and contrite spirit; and 
our bodies are temples of the Holy Ghost. Into the 
humbie things of the contrite spirit, and into the daily 
round of the temple service, his presence should be 
invited, and his power should be employed. Let it be 
remembered that, while Jesus was forgiving the sin, he 
was healing the palsy. In caring for the immortal spirit, 
he neglected not the mortal body. His power extended 
to both. 

Life conscientiously lived is so packed with details of 
little things that even to our small selves there comes 
only now and then anything that seems really great. So 
sweet comfort is found in the truth that “God is near at 
hand, and not afar off,” by which we do not understand 
merely nearness in space, but also in use. He is near 
that he may be used in help, strength, guidance, pardon, 
and blessing. We are brought nigh to him by the blood 
of Christ, and should put and keep him to those constant 
uses belonging to nearest and dearest friends. 

The theory of life that neglects the little, will break 
down in the great. A minute study of the life of Jesus 
teaches his regard for the little, as well as his care for the 
great. His mind was not above watching the seed fall 
on hard path, stony ground, thorny patch, and good soil. 
Grasses, flowers, birds, fountains, and streams were his 
delight. He watched children at their sports. In favor 
with man, as well as God, he grew. A good son, a loyal 
citizen, a tender nurse, and a faithful friend, was he to 
humble peasants, though eternal Son of everlasting God. 
While in the agony of world-saving upon the cross, his 
mother’s few years of earthly life were tenderly pro- 
vided for. We have just enough of broken incidents to 
know that the outlines of his sublime life were filled in 
with tender, trusty, and true details of loving, perfect 
service. Has he not given us, in this regard, an example 
that we should follow in his footsteps? In the attempt 
so to do, his power will be made available; flowing in 
upon us through the pores of these little things, the same 
mind will be in us that was in Christ Jesus. 

Christ also leads, by his power over the little, to knowl- 
edge and acceptance of his power overthe great. Religious 
knowledge and life are usually acquired alphabetically. 
We spell before we read even the name of Jesus. The 
growth of faith and life in Christ resembles other growth. 
‘The little is added to the little. “ Many a mickle makes 
a muckle.” Because Christ cares for the little which at 
first is committed to his keeping, the soul learns to com- 
mit to him more and moré. When the multitudes saw 
the paralytic unshackled from his palsy, they also be- 
lieved him released from the power of sin, and they glori- 
fied God, who liad given such authority unto men. Who 
does not know of some soul that, by the power of Christ 
over the little, has been unshackled from the bondage of 








appetite? If that has been overcome, can he not break 


every yoke, and let the oppressed go free? By what he 
does for us daily, we are confident that he will keep 
what we commit unto him “against that day,”’—the 
supreme day of decision and final determination and 
fixed destiny. 

Much of the comfort of hope and the joy of faith 
come from Christ’s power over the little. 

If littlethings can be carried to Christ, with the assur- 
ance of his interest in them and care for them, we can 
take also the great things. For his majestic moral nature, 
and the grand aim he had on earth, and the quality of 
his work upon it, proclaim his superiority to man and 
his unity with God. When we find him having such 
power over the little as to attract the little children and 
their mothers, driving away fevers, paying tribute, in- 
structing his audiences of one, or two, and often less than 
twelve persons, then we are drawn to him for the forgive- 
ness of each sin as it is committed, we seek him for the 
support of each day of life, we receive his present salva- 
tion for the present peril; we get this day our daily 
bread,—not by the cart-load, but by the loaf, and more 
often still by the slice. Little by little we grow into the 
stature of the fullness of Christ, because he has power 
over the little as well as the great. All power is given 
unto him in heaven and earth. That power covers all 
and shelters us. 





THE TEXT OF THE APOCALYPSE. 
BY PROFESSOR DR. CASPAR RENE GREGORY. 


The book of Revelation, the Apocalypse, is a peculiar 
book, and has had a strange history. Written at a cen- 
tral point of time in relation to the other books of the 
New Testament, it differs from them all in its conception, 
its contents, its composition, and its style. As a neces- 
sary consequence, its canonical authority, its position in 
and relation to the collected volume of the New Testa- 
ment, and the condition of its text, have all been sin- 
gular, #nd, we might almost say, of an unfortunate 
influence in respect to our property in the book to-day. 
The New Testament offers to us historical books, the 
Gospels and Acts; and practical books, the Epistles. The 
Apocalypse is neither one nor the other, but a prophetical 
book. The contents of the historical and practical books 
are in the main earthly ; the Apocalypse is bustest with 
heaven, or with the action of supernatural beings towards 
the earth; and the composition of the book, in con- 
formity with these contents, moves without difficulty in 
steps from heaven to earth, and from age to age, with 
respect alone to prophetic unity. The style of the Gos- 
pels, in spite of the constant piecing in of earlier writ- 
ings, is not strikingly up-uniform; and the Epistles, as, 
for example, of Paul, in spite of occasional confusion, 
due, it may be, in part to dictation, flow with ease. The 
Apocalypse, on the contrary, in accordance with its con- 
tents and composition, wittingly bids defiance to the rules 
of grammar, even though there are few or no signs of 
that ignorance of Greek which has so often been charged 
upon the writer. 

At first the Apocalypse was eagerly seized upon by all 
the dreamers. They found in its visions all that they 
themselves most desired. It was their comfort and hope 
amid the trials of life. Before, however, the list of the 
New Testament books was closed, it had fallen with many 
into disrepute, and at the middle of the fourth century 
the doubt about the Apocalypse was the only uncertain 
point in the canon of the Eastern Church. Melito, in 
the third quarter of the second century, comments upon 
the Apocalypse, but his book is not extant; in the next 
century, Hippolytus treats of it in his book upon the 
“Antichrist ;” but the next Greek commentary upon it 
seems to be that by Andrew of Crete, at the middle of 
the seventh century. When the Greek New Testament, 
including the Apocalypse, was gathered into one volume, 
this book was put at the end; but the gathering 
together of the other books was of rare occurrence, and 
still more rarely was the Apocalypse added. It was, 
practically speaking, thrust out; and, while the Gospels 
were multiplied, and the Acts with the Epistles, the 
Apocalypse survived largely in collections of other 
books, more or less theological in character. 

This has tended to make its text less carefully guarded, 
and to make the tradition of its text unlike that of the 
other books. The early correctors of the New Testament 
text seem to have let this book for the most part alone. 
If they did amend it much, the carelessness of subse- 
quent copyists has made it difficult for us to recognize 
the schools of correction. And, besides, the large num- 
ber of the extant copies which are accompanied by 
Andrew of Crete’s commentary, or which, by the use of 
his chapters, show such a connection with his tradition 
of text as leads us io look for uniformity with his read- 
ings, lessen very materially the basis for inductive study 
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as to the original state, or even as to the earlier states, of 
the text. 

If the fortunes of the text of the Apocalypse in the 
manuscript world were far from favorable, its fortunes in 
the world of print were not better. Erasmus, whose text 
formed the basis for the so-called Received Text, treated 
this book worse than any other part of the New Testa- 
ment. It is true that fate was in so far against him that 
he had but a single manuscript of this book when he 
first printed it. This, however, could not excuse the 
want of care in printing that one manuscript; as, for 
example, where he coolly printed a piece of commentary 
as text. Nor could this excuse the bad Greek with 
which he supplied the words lacking in his single manu- 
* scripts by translating them out of the Vulgate Latin 
Apocalypse. And, last of all, this could not excuse his 
neglect to correct his bad Greek by the Complutensian 
New Testament when it reached him. By this unworthy 
treatment on the part of Erasmus, the book was con- 
demned for three and a half centuries to a worse condi- 
tion than before, save that it now at last became an 
integral part of the New Testament volume. 

It is worthy of special mention,—and that directly at 
this point,—that, among the words upon which Erasmus 
exercised his bad Greek, is the threat of Revelation 
22:19. Doubtless many a reader has, on first seeing or 
hearing these words, felt the shivering dread lest insome 
mysterious way he should fall under their ban. And 
many have. considered them as bearing upon the due 
preservation, not merely of the New Testament, but also 
of the Old Testament, the fact being that they were 
written without reference to anything but the Apocalypse, 
and that the position of the Apocalypse here at the end 
of the New Testament volume was due in part to its 
peculiar character, and in part to its disputed canonicity, 
but not at all to these verses as a conclusion for the 
volume, Such threats are Oriental, and similar ones 
may be found in Greek manuscripts at least as 1@e as the 
fifteenth century, used in what to a Western mind would 
seem to be a very profane way. When an Oriental says 
a thing, he says it distinctly, and says it with all his 
might; and he does not stick at bringing the fathers, the 
saints, the Virgin Mary, the Holy Spirit, Jesus Christ, 
or God Kimself, in as supporters of his statement, 

One of the special needs of text-criticism at this 
moment is the clearing up of the questions as to the text 
of the Apocalypse; and itis a problem which offers much 
to attract a student. The comparatively small number 
of manuscripts and the -brevity of the book make 
researches more definite, and the large number of Andrew 
manuscripts give again a clew to classification, If any 
one wishes to take up this subject, he should first study 
carefully the Andrew text, and strive also to gain from 
Andrew’s commentary possible references or hints with 
respect to earlier commentators who are lost to us. 
Having made clear to himself what form of the text 
Andrew used, he should advance to the other manu- 
scripts, and specially to the earlier ones, and gain a clear 
general view of the field, including, of course, the patris- 
tic testimony. Such a study of the text of this neglected 
book would be of vast value to the world of critics, and 
would certainly do something to make the text-criticism 
of the rest of the New Testament more intelligible both 
historically and philologically. Tregelles, as is well 
known, began his work forty years ago by studying this 
book; and any oné taking if up to-day will doso with all 
the advantages of modern research into the character 
and history of manuscripts and of texts. In Tischen- 
dorf's eighth edition of the New Testament, the Apoca- 
lypse, owing to some unknown cause, met with scanty 
care in the printing, so that constant watchfulness is 
necessary in guarding against the inaccuracy of the text 
and of the apparatus, Westcott and Hort found it im- 
possible to. determine the ancient textual classes for the 
Apocalypse, under the existing state of the evidence. 
William Henry Simeon, who has charge of the Apoca- 
lypse in the Cambridge school edition, will, it is to 
be hoped, do something towards defining the Andrew 
text, and as well towards grouping the remaining 
manuscripts, 

It will be interesting to observe the more important 
readings in which the text of the Apocalypse seems to be 
somewhat less certain. If we take the editions of Tisch- 
endorf, Tregelles, and Westcott and Hort, we may be 
. gure that we shall have the best readings sifted out, We 
should not forget that Tregelles was hampered by disease 
in his work upon this book in his great edition of the 
New Testament, and that some points as to the testimony 
for the text became clearer after he had become ill. It 
is certain that Tregelles would, in most cases, have 
agreed with one or the other of his colleagues, if he had 


concerned with the general question; and we shall, in 
counting the readings, take no note of variations which 
stand in the margin of another text, or which stand in 
square brackets in another text. We shall likewise pass 
over the final euphonic letters; and we shall not refer to 
the order of words, to the form of words, to the spiritus 
and accents, or to the punctuation, unless the variation 
be of some weight, 

80 much being premised, what is the amount of varia- 
tion in this book, which has been so hardly treated by 
the Church? The twenty-two chapters contain about 
four hundred and three verses. There are one hundred 
and thirty-eight places in which some one of the above 
three editions stands alone, Tregelles, as is to be expected 
from what we have just said, stands alone sixty-eight 
times. This looks like a large number; but, if we exam- 
ine the fassages, we find that twenty-six are grammati- 
cal variations, playing usually upon the greater or less 
correctness with which the writer of the Apocalypse 
handles the Greek language; sixteen are omissions, but, 
of these, seven are omissions of the article, three of con- 
junctions, three of prepositions, and one of an adverb,— 
leaving two omissions of other words; that is, once “into 
captivity,” and once the repetition of “fallen” (Rev. 18: 2) ; 
fourteen are additions, namely, five conjunctions, thrice 
the verb “to be,” two pronouns, two articles, and one 
preposition,—leaving one addition of other words, that 
is, “ from God ” (Rev. 20 : 9); one is a difference of punc- 
tuation; and eleven only are different words. Of these 
eleven, all but four are slight variations. The sixty- 
eight variations peculiar to Tregelles, substitute in four 
places alone really different words from those favored 
by Tischendorf or by Westcott and Hort. How does 
the case stand with these other editions? 

In spite of all that has been said by thoughtless peo- 
ple about the radical changes made by Westcott and 
Hort, there are but thirty-six places in the Apocalypse 
in which they stand alone. Of these, twenty-three are 
grammatical differences; three are differences of punc- 
tuation; three are omissions, namely, once a conjunc- 
tion, once the'article, and once “of ages” in the phrase 
“to ages of ages;” three are additions, namely, an 
adverb, a conjunction, and an article ; two are differences 
of breathing; and two alone are different words, which, 
however, in each case, have about the same meaning. 

Lastly, we take up Tischendorf, who stands alone only 
thirty-four times. Of these, seventeen are grammatical 
variations; seven are additions, namely, two pronouns, 
two articles, a preposition, a conjunction, and a numeral; 
five are omissions, namely, three articles, one pronoun, 
and one conjunction; and five are different words, 
namely, a preposition, a pronoun, a “little book” in- 
stead of a “‘ book ” (10: 8), “linen” for “stone” (15 : 6), 
and “all” instead of “the saints” (22: 21). 

The outlook is certainly more reassuring than our read- 
ers would have supposed a moment ago. It is true that 
we wish to have our text, the original text of the New 
Testament, as pure as possible, even down to the spelling 
of words, the breathings, the accents, and the punctua- 
tion, and we intend to work towards this end. Yet it is 
a great comfort to find that the book for which we have 
such poor manuscripts, and which, even in the printed 
editions, has been so ill used, has, after all, a fairly well 
determined text; and that its four hundred and three 
verses, in spite of the hundred and thirty-eight varia- 
tions, prove to read almost’the same for every one of the 
three great editions. 

Leipzig, Germany. 





A MEMORABLE COMMUNION. 


BY HELEN H. STRONG THOMPSON. 


We had come up to the annual Indian conference of 
all the churches, had listened to the native discussions 
on life-giving themes, had stepped into the theological 
institute conducted in behalf of the Indian candidates 
for the ministry, and had knelt in the woman’s meeting, 
with our dark-skinned sisters, till our souls were aglow 
with the “ wonderful love.” 

We had heard the native plea in behalf of missions, 
and had seen the astonishing gifts of these poor. The 
plea also for more Sunday-schools came with ringing 
force: “ Wait not for organization, for some one to teach 
you a system, but, wherever you can gather the children, 
teach them of Jesus and God’s word.” We had hear- 
kened with thrilling interest to the appeals of the young 
men for their Society of Christian Endeavor. But the 
crowning hour was yet to come. Before lifting the cur- 
tain to give you a glimpse, let me repeat some’of the 
words we heard, which sounded so strangely from 
Indian lips. 





had the same basis for judgment as they, Weare here 


Mr. Causes the Wind had asked, “ Does the keep- 





ing of Dakota customs tend to the life of the Dakota 
people?” 

Mr. Iron Heart responded with a most emphatic “No! 
We have a little light, but it is still pretty foggy here. 
T haye been acquainted with all Dakota customs, They 
are all sin, all sorrow. There is no lifeinthem. I have 
shaken hands with all great men among Indians, I have 
feasted two hundred men. There is nothing in it. It is 
all bad. Jesus is the only one toholdto. Since I know 
his way I have had satisfaction, and that which I can 
hold on to.” 

The Rev, Iron Thunder added: “I was initiated when 
a boy into the sacred dance, and given to understand the 
mysteries,—to shoot with the bag, to have the sacred 
shell, to wear the setan, When winter came, I was 
stripped to my breech-clout to learn hardness and endur- 
ance, To make a name and attain manhood, the Dakota 
will endure hunger, and even death. But all this is a 
cheat and absurdity, This may make a name, but not 
life for the people. Only one name, if followed, will 
bring life,—even Jesus. Many years ago, I came hither 
with great hardship, that I might teach the people,— 
often an hungered and in misery; but they said, ‘ You 
make us very sorrowful,’ for I had exposed the folly of 
the Dakota religion.” 

Mr. Who Walks Shouting said: “Faith is the thing 
our people need; not faith in anything, but faith in 
Christ, and for Christ,—not for hope of reward” (a gift 
being a ruling motive to the unconverted Indian), 

Warm and tender was the discussion of ‘“‘ How shall 
we strengthen the Church?” Rev. Ehemani (Walks 
Among) proposed the question, and added: “The church 
is not an end in itself; it is a means to an end, We do 
not prize a gun only as it accomplishes something for us. 
So we take care of it, and keep it in condition. We 
must care for the church, if we would make it effective ; 
we must look after all we bring into the church.” 

Mr. Walking Hawk said: “ When a wagon gets stuck, 
we call all the help we see, and together lift it out. The 
work of the church is heavy. As I think of it, my eyes 
fill with tears. Once a mother lost her only child, and 
was inconsolable. A physician sent her outtoask a little 
mustard-seed of all her neighbors. As she went, she 
asked them, ‘Have you had anysorrow?’ Each in turn 
said she had lost a child, or parent, or friend, and she 
went home comforted by fellowship. In this way the 
churches may console each other, by letting their sor- 
rows be known.” 

The Rev. Daniel Greycloud added: “ We must cast out 
all enmity, have love for one another, and then we shall 
grow strong.” 

At last, the peaceful morning hour had come in which 
we sat down to commemorate a Saviour’s dying love 
with five hundred Indians, The little church was aban- 
doned for an open-air service, and the people seated on 
the grass in sight of the many tents, from which the 
curling smoke ascended into the matchless Dakota sky. 
The table and communion service were brought out, 
and seats were arranged about it for the nine Indian 
ministers and the five missionaries. Many white teach- 
ers and invited guests were mingled with their dusky 
brethren on the grass. 

The services were opened with Bishop Heber’s hymn, 
sung in the Dakota language with impressive feeling. 
After the Scripture reading in the same tongue, a bap- 
tismal service followed, and several were received into 
the church. The sermon was preached by one who took 
part in the terrible Minnesota massacre, some twenty 
years ago; and his assistant was another of the. con- 
demned and pardoned Indians, converted in prison after 
that appalliug event, Another who aided in the distri- 
bution of the emblems is the son of the great warrior 
Little Crow. These men have impressive countenances. 

As we partook of the bread and wine with this strange 
multitude, many of them trained to the war-whoop and 
scalping dance, we could not repress fast-falling tears at 
the wonder and sublimity of God’s work. Many native 
faces showed deep emotion and exaltation of feeling, 
among those whom we had hitherto supposed altogether 
impassive and stolid. The quiet, solemn scene, in view 
of the sparkling water, recalled the hour when Jesus fed 
the multitude by the sea. Thought ran down the years, 
through all the primitive days of worship, and wondered 
if any triumph of the Christian religion in all the ages 
was greater than this which had transformed the cruelty 
of race, and all baser passions, into lamb-like followers 
of Christ. 

What hath God wrought? Surely, none who witness 
or read of such a scene, can doubt the ability to convert 
the Indian savage to that manhood which is the birth- 
right of all the sons of God. Though the seed was sown 
in tears and abandoned by the Swiss wissionaries in 
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despair, how rich the fruitage, tilled and gathered by 
our own people, who had faith in the redemption of 
the Indian! 

Noticeable among the multitude were fifteen young 
men who stood head and shoulders above the crowd in 
a mental and moral sense. Most of these had been edu- 
cated at Sisseton and Santee schools, and were splendid 
types of what is possible, by leading the Indian out of 
his inactivity of thought and feeling into high and holy 
living in Christ Jesus. 

Pipestone, Minnesota, 





EASY MINISTRIES. 
BY CAROLINE R, WILKINSON. 


Some years since, I found myself quite in the habit of 
slipping into my letters of friendship a choice word of 
wit or of wisdom, of comfort or of cheer, of solace or 
of sympathy, as the mood impetled, clipped from print, 
or copied in manuscript from some source at hand, if 
not from memory, thus making sure that my letters were 
not quite empty of worth to my correspondents. Later 
on, I read, in Anna Shipton’s “Sure Mercies of David,” 
the chapter on Letters, at a time when I felt a special 
need of “spreading my letters before the Lord ;” and I 
came to consider that, not my letters only, but this fea- 
ture also of my correspondence, was of sufficient impor- 
tance to ask for it Divine guidance and blessing. [I little 
dreamed, however, that my moods had been directed by 
an unerring Hand, even though I, had asked not for it. 
The following incident illustrates how God does kindly 
make use of us sometimes to minister to his own, al- 
though we may have been forgetful to ask that he will 
so honor us. 

Some dear friends in a distant state had buried their 
first-born and only little one. I attempted, shrinkingly, 
to comfort them in their great sorrow; but, fearing lest 
my words should fail to assuage their grief, I copied, and 
enclosed in my letter, Mrs. Lowell’s stury of the “Alpine 
Shepherd.” Some seventeen years elapsed, and I had 
never received from them another letter. I felt fearful 
at first, and sure, as the years went by, that my words of 
intended consolation had proved worse than a failure. 
But a few months since, inspired by a providential re- 
minder of early friends, that mother wrote me. I will 
let a brief quotation from her letter tell the rest. 

“The last letter you wrote me, when we lost our little 
Matty, was so comforting that I kept it by me, and read 
it over again and again. I had not, until then, read 
Mrs. Lowell’s poem that you so kindly copied, and I 
want to tell you that, of all the things said or writtep to 
me at that sad, sad time, nothing came with so much 
comfort as this sweet, submissive, loving verse of hers. 
The picture of Jesus with my little lamb in his arms, 
carrying her to heights above, where I must follow, was 
a precious one. God was a very real God to me in this 
heavy trial; and he comforted me with something of 
himself, or I think my heart must have broken. I 
ought to have written and told you of my. gratitude, but 
I could not write.” 

And here is one that shows almost the print of His 
feet going before to bless the ministry of sympathy and 
trust which has been lovingly and consciously committed 
to His guiding care. 

During the period alluded to above, wherein I had 
wisely learned to distrust my own wayward pen, and dared 
not lean hard on the utterances of others, except as they 
were safe-guarded and fortified by prayer, there came to 
me, in what would else have been a vague and disap- 
pointing letter, a manuscript copy of a little hymn, which, 
as my correspondent said she hoped it might do, proved 
“a message from God,” to comfort me in my tribulation. 
Thus breathes the hymn: 


“T trust thee, O Father; thy word cannot fail ; 
But storms are about me; the night-winds prevail ; 
I’m alone in the darkness ;—oh, lead to the way 
Where I may cast anchor and wait for the day! 


“T sure must find harbor; or may it not be 
The tempest shall drive to a safe open sea,— 
The winds proving friendly to pilot the way— 
Where I may cast anchor and wait for the day ? 


“ Black clouds are above me! O God, what a sight 
The lightnings reveal in their flash of clear light! 
Rocks all around me! Oh, where is the way ? 
Right here I’ll cast anchor, and wait for the day. 

“‘ [ trust in God’s word, in his love, in his might ; 
He sees in the darkness as well as the light. 

Not a rock in the sea but he knows its lay ; 
I’m anchored jy safety, and wait for the day.” 


After the lapse of months, not wishing to retain the 
identical copy of the hymn which had been sent me, I 
enclosed it in a letter to a far-away friend, telling her of 





my habit of making such enclosures, and suggesting that, 
if she did not care to keep this, she might, perhaps, pass 
it on to some one in need of its freight of comfort. 

Very soon came my friend’s response, bringing the sad 
tidings of her mother’s sudden death, under circum- 
stances most harrowing to her sensitive spirit. “ Your 
letter,” she wrote, “ was written on the very day that my 
dear mother died; and the lines enclosed in it, ‘I trust 
thee, O Father; thy word cannot fail,’ were as balm to 
my bleeding heart. They came just at the time they 
were most needed. I have read and re-read them until 
Ican say, ‘I’m anchored in safety, and wait for the day.’” 

Better, perhaps, than the musty scrap-book that is sel- 
dom read; better, surely, than the waste-basket, whose 
end is to be burned,—a silent, though voiceful, endless 
argosy of prayer-begirt, living, immortal words of truth, 
of comfort, of hope and trust, speeding their divinely 
appointed way to such as lift their waiting eyes unto 
the Lord. 





THE CHRISTIAN’S STRUGGLE. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF RACINE. 
BY FLORENCE HAYDEN. 


In war with self I strive, 

Two souls within me live. 

One, ever full of tender reverence, 
My being to Thee draws. 

The other, all unmindful of thy will, 
Rebels against thy laws. 


The one, with nature fine, 

Seeks only the divine, 

And bids me ever heavenward aspire 
On Truth’s pure snow-white wings; 

The other, with a strong and fatal grasp, 
Holds me to earthly things. 


Oh! where can peace be found? 

Sin compasseth me around. 

I want the right, but with perversity, 

In petty acts and great, 

I leave undone the good I know and love, 
And do the wrong I hate. 


Lord, grant thy loving grace 

To help me in the race! 

Oh! send the better soul within me strength, 
My rebel soul subdue, 

Till, living in thy service, it become, 

Thy servant staunch and true. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


A THOUGHTFUL LITTLE GIRL. 


BY ELIZABETH WINTHROP. 


Polly lived among the mountains. Her father and 
mother had a large pleasant house, and took summer 
boarders. From their front door, which opened upon a 
broad piazza, they could see Mount Washington distinctly. 

Polly sat in this front door, one Sunday morning, look- 
ing up at the mountain. She had looked at it so much 
that it had come to have a sort of personality to her. 
She thought of it asa grim old giant. Every morning 
there he stood with his head among the clouds; but by 
and by the sun came up, like a radiant fairy, and drove 
the clouds away. They were breaking up now, and 
little, light, filmy cloudlets went chasing each other 
down the mountain sides. Polly loved to watch them. 

“Are you ready, Polly?” said a sweet little voice at 
her side. 

Polly jumped up with alacrity. 

“ Yes, I’m all ready, Florence. Where’s Jessy?” 

“She’s coming down. Have you learned your verse?” 

“Yes, indeed; I learned it last night.” 

“See if I can say mine,—will you, please? ” 

Florence handed Polly her little crimson Testament, 
and Polly listened while Florence repeated slowly : 

“* Be kindly affectioned one to another, with brotherly 
love; in honour preferring one another.’ ” ; 

“You said it beautifully. Now hear me!” cried 
Polly, and she rattled off her verse glibly. 

Florence praised her. Then she said in her gentle, 
thoughtful way: 

“Mamma says that it means, treat everybody just as 
you would your sister or brother, and when you have a 
party, or are going to drive, or anything, give other peo- 
ple the best place.» And I’ve been thinking, Polly, about 
that little girl at Sunday-school, that wears the blue dress. 
What did you say her name was?” 

“You mean Milly Moffat,—don’t you?” said Polly, 
guessing what was coming next. 

“Yes, I remember now, that was the name you told 
me. Don’t you know she always wants to sit by us?” 

Yes, Polly knew very well; but she did not like to 








think about it, for she had little twinges of conscience 
every time she did. 

Florence and Jessy King were two of the summer 
boarders. When Polly first saw them, she was fascinated. 
She thought them so pretty, and so nicely dressed. How 
she hoped they would play with her! 

Mrs. King never left her religion at home when she 
went away for the summer. She was always thinking of 
kind and helpful things to do and say; and when she 
saw Polly looking wistfully at her children, she spoke to 
her, and introduced her little girls; and finding, after 
due watchfulness, that Polly had a good mother, and was 
carefully trained, she allowed them to play freely together. 

When Sunday came, she asked Polly to take the little 
girls into her class in Sunday-school. Proud enough 
was Polly as she walked up the aisle to one of the wing 
pews, where the members of her class were seated, fol- 
lowed by the two little girls, with their pretty hats and 
dresses, which Polly thought unequalled. 

But Polly’s teacher thought that the sweet expression 
on the face of Florence, who was like her mother, was 
far lovelier than any hat or dress. 

All the little girls in the class stared at the new-comers, 
and Milly Moffat crept shyly up, after a little while, and 
tried to sit down by them; but Polly pushed her away. 
They belonged to her; they were her friends, and nobody 
should interfere. Florence and Jessy (influenced, possi- 
bly, by Polly’s example) had done the same. 

This had gone’ on for several weeks. Each Sunday 
Milly had tried to sit next to the little city girls, but 
Polly, who was older and larger, had waved her away, 
and, seating them at the head of the pew, had sat next 
to them herself. Nobody else, she was resolved, should 
have this privilege. Ah, human little Polly! How 
many people who are older, and should be wiser, have 
this same desire for place and power ! 

Gentle little Florence had begun to think about it, 
even before the lesson of that Sunday; and her mother’s 
explanation of the verse had made her very sure what 
would be kind and right. 

“She seems to want to sit by us so much, Polly. I’m 
sure I don’t know why,” said innocent little Florence. 
“Don’t you think it would be kind if Jessy and I were 
to let her sit between us?” 

“No, I don’t,” cried Polly, crossly, her face very red. 

Just then Jessy came down. 

“Come, let’s go,” said Polly, hurrying along, and hop- 
ing that Florence would forget all about it. She tried to 
think of everything she could to talk about, hoping, in 
that way, to divert the attention of Florence; and she 
thought she had succeeded, for Florence said no more. 

But, after Polly had been in Sunday-school a little 
while, had joined in singing “Scatter seeds of kindness,” 
and “TI am so glad that Jesus loves me;’’ had heard Miss 
Morris, her dear teacher, talk, still farther about being 
kindly affectioned, illustrating her remarks by one or 
two stories of little girls who had given up their own 
wishes to make others happy, Polly’s heart began to 
soften; and when little Milly Moffat, towards the close 
of the lesson, tried to edge her way towards Florence 
and Jessy, and Florence looked up and said beseech- 
ingly, “O Polly!” Polly smiled brightly, and helped the 
little girl along. 

Florence and Jessy quickly moved apart, and helped 
Milly to sit up between them; and so, at last, little Milly 
had the desire of her heart gratified, and felt as if she 
were in Paradise. 

Deardittle Milly! She lived on a farm, and could see 
hens and chickens, sheep and lambs, turkeys and ducks, 
horses and cows, every day of her life; but to sit between 
these two sweet-faced little city girls, with their wonder- 
ful clothes, was something that did not happen every 
day, and seemed to her like being in a bit of a fairy tale. 

She softly stole one little hand into that of Florence, 
who clasped it kindly; and there she sat till Sunday- 
school was over, in a state of ecstasy. 

Every Sunday, as long as the little boarders stayed, 
Milly had a seat between them; and one never-to-be- 
forgotten day Mrs. King, with her two daughters and 
Polly, drove out to the farm, and took Milly back with 
them, to spend the afternoon at that enchanting boarding- 
house, where there were so many ladies flitting about in 
their blue and pink and white dresses. And they had 
ice-cream for tea—think of that! This was by Mrs, 
King’s orders, for her own table, where she had Milly 
and Polly, and several other children besides her own, 

And after the children went home, they remembered 
Milly, and occasionally sent her little gifts from the 
wonderful city where they lived. 

How much happiness came into the life of little Milly 
Moffat through the “kindly affection” and “brotherly 
love” of one thoughtful little girl! " 
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1. October 2.—The Centurion's Faith 


LESSON HELPS. 


LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Fourth Quarter, 1887.] 


Matt, 8 + 5-13 

















2. October 9.—The Tempest Stilled. 























November 6.—Confessing Christ 


8. Octeber 16.—Power to Forgive Sins.. 
October 23.—THree® MIPWCIOB......c000--cceeesccssesceeseeees 
October 30.—The Harvest and the Laborers...... 


coossnooseoes Matt. 0: 1-8 
congep secgesens Matt. 9 ; 14-31 
..Matt. 9 : 35-88; 10: 1-8 


Matt. 8 : 18-27 


soveceees Matt. 10 : 32-42 














November 14.—Christ"s Witness to John 





Matt, 1) : 215 








November 20,—Judginent and Mercy 


Ser eoe 








o osevegegoees Mait, 11 ; 20-30 
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November 27.—Jesus and the Sabbath 
December 4.—ParabLe of the Sower.. 








10, 





oceee Matt. 12; 1-14 
Matt. 13:18 

















11, 
12, December 18.—Other Parables 
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December 11.—Parauie of the Tares...............+6 


1% December 25.—Review; or, lesson selected by the school. 









































LESSON TEXT. 




















COMMON VERSION. 


1. And he entered into a ship, 
and passed over, and came into 
his own city. 

2. And, beho®, they brought to 
him a man sick of the palsy, lying 
on a bed: and Jesus seeing their 
faith said unto the sick of the 
palsy; Son, be of good cheer; thy 
ains be forgiven thee. 

3. And, behold, certain of the 
scribes said within themselves, 
This man blasphemeth. 

4. And Jesus knowing their 
thoughts said, Wherefore think 
ye evil in your hearts? 

5. For whether is easier, to say, 
Thy sins be forgiven thee; or to 
aay, Arise, and walk? 

_ 6 But that ye may know that 
the Son of man hath power on 
earth to forgive sins, (then saith 
he to the sick of the palsy,) Arise, 
take up thy bed, and go unto 













































bed: 
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thine house. 7 
7. And he arose, and departed | 8 
to his house. 


8. But when the multitudes saw 
@, they marvelled, and glorified 
God, which had given such power 
unto men, 





Suggestion of the American Committee: 
‘power’ read ‘authority’ (see marg. 3” 


LESSON III., SUNDAY, OCTOBER 16, 1887. 
TitLE: POWER 10 FORGIVE SINS. 


(Matt. 9: 1-8. Memory verses: 4-7.) 


REVISED VERSION, 


1 And he entered into a boat, 

and crossed over, and came 
2 ints hisown city. And behold, 

they brought to him a man 

sick of the palsy, lying on a 
and Jesus seeing their 
faith said unto the sick of the 
palsy, 1Son, be of good cheer; 
thy sins are forgiven. And 
behold, certain of the scribes 
said within themselves, This 
man blasphemeth. And Jesus 
% knowing their thoughts said, 
Wherefore think ye evil in 
5 your hearts? 
is easier, 
are forgiven; 
and walk? But that ye may 
know that the Son of man 
hath * power on earth to forgive 
sins (then saith he to the sick 
of the palsy), Arise, and take 
up thy bed, and go unto thy 
house, And he arose, and de- 
parted to his house. But when 
the multitudes saw it, fhey 
were afraid, and glorified God, 
which had given such * power 
unto men. 


1Gr. Child. 2Many ancient authorities read sering. 
In verses 


For whether 
to say, Thy sins 
or to say, Arise, 


3 OF, authority, 
and 8 “for 

























head above all.—1 Chron. 29: 11. 


Lesson OUTLINE: { 


=>Matt. 9: 6. 


ee 





Darty Home READINGS: 


LESSON PLAN. 
Torio OF THE QUARTER: Jesus the King in Zion. 


GotpEN Text FOR THE QuARTER: Thine, O Lord, is 
the greatness, and the power, and the glory, and the victory, 
and the majesty: for all that is in the heaven and in the earth 
de thine; thine is the kingdom, O Lord, and thou art exalted as 


Lesson Toric: The King’s Authority Over Sin. 


1. Authority Over Sin Assumed, vs. 1, 2. 
2. Authority Over Sin Doubted, vs. 3-5. 
3. Authority Over Sin Demonstrated, vs. 6-8. 


Goupen Text: The Son of mar. iath power to forgive sins. 





M.—Matt.9:1-8. The King’s authority over sin. 
T.—Mark 2: 1-12, Mark’s parallel narrative, > 
W.—Luke 5 : 16-26. Luke’s par=llel narrative. 
T.—Luke 7 : 36-50. A woman forgiven. 


F.—1 John 1:1-10. ‘Faithful and just to forgive. 
$.—Acts 5 :17-32. Exalted to fergive. 
$.—Eph. 4:17-32. Forgiveness for Christ’s sake. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 
I. AUTHORITY OVER SIN ASSUMED. 


1. A Sick Man Brought : 

They brought to him a man sick of the palsy (2). 
They brought unto him all that were sick (Matt. 4 ; 24). 
Himself took our infirmities, and bare our diseases (Matt. 8:17). 
Bring him hither to me (Matt. 17 : 17). 
They laid the sick in the sasketplaces (Mark 6 : 56). 


ll. A Saving Faith Seen : 
Jesus seeing their faith said (2). 


I have not found so great faith, no, mee 6 » Israel (Matt. 8 : 10). 

O woman, great is thy faith (Matt. 15: 

Seeing their faith, he said, Man, thy Pray are arth (Luke 5 : 20). 
Thy faith hath saved thee ; go in peace (Luke 7 : 50), 


ii. A Cheering Pardon Bestowed : 
Son, be of good cheer ; thy sins are forgiven (2). 
Thou art a God ready to pardon (Neh. 9 : 17). 
Blessed is the man whose transgression is aves (Psa. 32 : 1). 
Who forgiveth all thine nian es - 103 ; 3) 
*. will abundantly pardon (Isa. 55 
1 “They bronught to him a man sick of the palsy. ” (1) The sick 
man; (2) The helpful friends ; (3) The saving 
2 “Jesus seeing their faith said.” (1) Faith existing; (2) Paith 
discerned ; (3) Faith effective. 
& “Be of good cheer; thy sins are forgiven.” (1) A gracious 
: 2) A cheering command.—{1) Sin thesource of sorrow ; 


II. AUTHORITY OVER SIN DOUBTED. 

1. The Cavilers’ Sneer ; 

Certain of the scribes said, .,. This man blasphemeth (3), 
The scribes ., . said, He hath Beelzebub (Mark 8 ; 


22). 
Why ave thee this ‘authority to do these things? ‘(Mark 11 : 28.) 
3) ye eat and drink with the publicans and sinners? (Luke 


This Sle recetveth sinners, and eateth with them (Luke 15 ; 2). 


il, The Lord's Discernment : 

Jesus knowing their thoughts said (4). 

Thou understandest my thought afar off (Psa. 139 : 2), 

Knowing their thoughis he said (Matt. 12 ; 25). 

Jesus saw the reasoning of their heart (Luke 9; 47). 

He himself knew what was in man (John 2: 25). 

iil. The Convincing Question : 

Whether is easier, to say 3... or to say, Arise, and walk f (5.) 

Jesus answered, ... I also will wk you one question isest, 21 ; 24). 

Whose is this image and superscripiion? (Matt. 22 : 20 

The baptism of aaa was it from heaven, or from men 9 (Mark 11 :30.) 

How say the scribes that the Christ is the son of David? (Mark 12:35.) 

1. “Said within themselves.’ (1) Inward communings; (2) Secret 
communings; (3) Evil communings. 

2. ‘‘ Wherefore think ye evil in your hearts?’”’ (1) Hearts searched ; 
(2) Thoughts diseerned ; (3) Evil rebuked. 

8, ‘‘ Whether is easier?’’ (1) The Lord’s evident ability to do visi- 
ble works; (2) The Lord’s assured ability to do spiritual works. 

III. AUTHORITY OVER SIN DEMONSTRATED. 

1 The Proposition : 

The Son of man hath power on earth to forgive sins (6). 

Him did God exalt... to give... remission of sins (Acts 5 : 31). 

br yy this man is ‘proclaimed unto you remission of sins (Acts 


In whom we have... the forgiveness of our trespasses (Eph. 1 : 7). 
He is faithful and righteous to forgivg us our sins (1 John 1: 9). 


ll. The Demonstration: 


oy ye may know... saith he,... Arise.... And he arose 


(6, 7 


pl will believe the wine of the latter ign ( (Exod. 4 

No man can do these signs, ... except God be with him n (Toba 8; 2). 
The very works that I do, bear witness of me (John 5: 

Though ye believe not me, believe the works (John 10: 338). 


il. The Result : 


« Sry the multitudes saw it, they were afraid, and glorified 
od (8). 


The multitudes marvelled, sayin ng, It was never so seen (Matt. 9 ; 33). 

They were all amazed, and glori ed God (Mark 2 : 12). 

And all men did marvel (Mark 5 : 20). 

They were filled with fear, say ing, We have seen strange things 
(Luke 5: 26). 

1, ‘That ye may know.” (1) The desirableness of knowing; (2) 
The possibility of knowing; (3) The means of knowing. 

2 “He en and departed to his house.” (1) How he left his 
house ; (2) ‘How he returned to his house ; (3) The intervening 
transformation. 

8. ‘‘ They were afraid, and glorified God.” (1) A great act of the 
Lord; (2) A grand result in men.—(1) Stricken with awe; (2) 
Praiseful to God. 


LESSON BIBLE READING. 
BIBLE HISTORY OF THE SCRIBES. 


1. Their General Characteristics : 
Members of an ancient a. (Judg. 5 : 14). 
Wore long robes (Mark 
Wore inkhorns (Ezek. 9 : 

Were men of superior w > (1 Chron. 27 : 32 
Were highly esteemed (1 Cor. 1 : 20). 
Were conspicuously hy pocritical (Matt, 23 : 15). 


2. Their Special Employments: 
Secretaries to kings (2 Sam. 8 : 15, 17; 20 : 25; 2 Kings 12: 10). 
Secretaries to prophets (Jer. 86: 4, 26). 
Officials in legal transactions (Jer. 32 : 
Religious teachers (Neh. 8: 2-4; Matt. 2 
Keepers of the rolls (2 Kings 25': 19; 2 je 26 : 11). 
Interpreters of Scripture (Matt. 2:4; 17 : 10). 


3. Their Relations to Christ ; 
F ht differently (Matt. 7:29; Mark 
ook of offense at him (Matt. 21:15; Mark 2: % 7, 16). 
a mpted him (John 8 : 3, 6). 
Disparaged him (Matt. 9’: 3; Mark 2 6, 7). 
Sought his death (Matt. 26:3; Luke 23 ': 10). 
Persecuted early disciples jicea: 5-7; 6: 12). 





; Ezra7 : 6). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


The visit to the country of the Gadarenes, which is nar- 
rated in the conclusion of Matthew 8, must necessarily be 
placed in order of time next to the lesson on “The Tempest 
Stilled.” So verse 1 of the present lesson naturally follows 
the incident of the last lesson. But there can be little doubt 
that the healing of the paralytic (vs. 2-8) took place before 
the Sermon on the Mount was delivered. Both Mark and 
Luke give it this position. 
lists connect it directly with the call of Matthew (Levi). As 
he was one of the apostles, chosen immediately before that 
discourse was uttered, both events are thereby shown to belong 
to the earlier period. Matthew himself probably places the 
call here because it was naturally associated with the feast at 
his house (v. 10 ff), which followed the return from the 
Gadarene country. The healing of the paralytic was pre- 
fixed, because it immediately preceded the call. This theory 
accords with the apparent design of Matthew’s arrangement 
of events in these chapters. 

The exact date is, of course, in dispute. But as most har- 
monists place this miracle shortly before the Sabbath contro- 
versies (Matt. 12 ; 1-13), and as these occurred in early harvest 
(comp. Matt. 12: 1), the time of year must have been spring 
or early summer. Robinson places the event shortly before 
the second Passover; Andrews, a few weeks later, in the 
summer of 781, A. D. 28. 

The place was Capernaum, as Matthew indicates (v. 1), and 
as Mark plainly states (Mark 2; 1). 





. CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 


Verses 1, 2.—And he entered into a boat, and crossed over, and 
came into his own city. And behold, they brought to him a man 
sick of the palsy, lying on a bed: and Jesus seeing their faith 


Furthermore, all three evange- 


forgiven: The event last mentioned by Matthew before that 
which is here narrated took place on the eastern side of the 
sea of Galilee (see chap. 8, v.28). By reason of this arrange- 
ment of the narrative, it was necessary for Matthew to state 
at the beginning of this passage that Jesus crossed over to 
the western side, provided the reader was not to be left in 
error as to the location of this event. The more accurate 
chronological arrangement of Mark and Luke places this 
healing of the paralytic at an earlier point in their histories, 
immediately after the hedling of the leper, and some time 
before the Sermon on the Mount (Mark 2:1 ff.; Luke 5: 
17 ff.). The fact that Jesus was now on the western side of 
the lake was manifest from their previous statements, and 
consequently it did not need to be alluded to at this point. 
The reader of this story as given by the three evangelists 
will at once observe that Matthew is much briefer in his 
record than the others. He evidently desires to mention 
only the main points inthe story. “ His own city” is Caper- 
naum (Mark 2: 1), the city in which, at this period, Jesus had 
his residence. The miracle occurred at Jesus’ house, appar- 
ently, and at a time when his return to the city from a short 
journey, or after a temporary absence in the neighborhood, 
had drawn together a large concourse of persons, Thecrowd 
was so large that those who brought the sick man could not 
reach Jesus; and so great was their earnestness in behalf of 
their friend, that they carried him to the roof of the house, 
and, making an opening in it, lowered him upon his bed to 
the place where Jesus was standing. The word which dee 
scribes what they did, as given by Mark, is rendered in the 
Revised Version, “ when they had broken it [the roof] up.” 
The literal meaning of the word used in the original is 
“having dug it out.” They dug out the material of which 
the roof was made, or “the tiles,” as Luke says, and in this 
way made an opening. The description of their action sets 
forth the earnest desire which they had that the man might 
be healed, and, at the same time, the strength of their confi- 
dence in the power and willingness of Jesus to give the needed 
blessing. These details of the story, as presented by the other 
two evangelists, give a full explanation of the words, “ And 
Jesus seeing their faith said,” etc. These details, in the sim- 
plicity and naturalness which characterize them, bear witness 
of their own truthfulness, and show to the candid reader that 
they did not grow out of Matthew’s narrative by way of 
enlargement, but that in Matthew’s Gospel, on the other 
hand, we have a summarizing of what is more fully recorded 
by the others. Jesus “saw their faith.’ The word “their” 
refers to the paralytic and those who brought him to Jesus,— 
the four of whom Mark speaks. We may believe, by reason 
of what we observe in other cases in the Gospels, that it was 
the faith of the paralytic himself which primarily moved 
Jesus to bestow the cure. Indeed, it can scarcely be doubted 
that the paralyzed man had influenced his friends to carry 
him into the presence of Jésus, in order that he might receive 
such help as he heard and believed that Jesus was giving to 
others. But in a secondary sense the faith of the friends 
co-operated, as we may say, with that of the sick man, in 
leading to the result. Jesus was moved by the faith of all, 
as it was manifested by the action of all. The blessing which 
was sought, however, was for the paralytic alone; and it was 
bestowed in accordance with the seeking, “Son, thy sins are 
forgiven.” It is worthy of notice that no request for healing 
expressed in words is recorded by any of the evangelists as 
having been made in this case. The act spoke more loudly 
than words could speak. The petitioners—the paralytic and 
his friends alike—were willing to leavé their case with Jesus, 
as he should perceive what the pressing need for the sick man 
was, and what the sincere and earnest desire of his helpers 
was. The faith was the same as in all other instances, so far 
as its essential nature was concerned ; but its manifestation of 
itself was individual and peculiar. The story is thus sugges- 
tive in two different lines; namely, that faith is the trust and 


confidence of the soul, which may give evidence of its exist- 
ence in one man in one way, and in another man in another 
way; and that we must not always demand of ourselves exe 
pression in words, but may be satisfied as we discover the 
reality of earnest desire within the heart. The story also 
suggests to us the manner and degree in which the faith of 
friends may sometimes co-operate with the faith of one in 
whom they are interested in procuring the Divine forgiveness 
or other gift for him. The words, “ Be of good cheer,” come 
to us many times from heaven in answer to the silent action 
of those whom we love, bearing testimony to their confidence 
in God and in his love and tenderness. Jesus said unto the 
sick of the palsy, Son, be of good cheer ; thy sins are forgiven: 
Some writers have supposed that the paralyzed condition of 
the sick man was owing to some indulgence in special sins, 
and that the words of Jesus, as here spoken, were occasioned 
directly by this fact. We are unable to say that this was not 
the case ; but we may say that there is no clear indication of 
any such thing in the narrative of any one of the evangelists, 
and that a satisfactory explanation of the words of Jesus can 
be given without any supposition of this character. This 
explanation may be the following: That, inasmuch as some 
of the scribes and Pharisees were present in the house, Jesus 
had two objects in view in performing the miracle: one, to 








@) Forgiveness the source of joy. 





said wnto the sick of the palsy, Son, be of good cheer ; thy sins are 





bear witness to his own power and mission in the presence of 
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these men, and before all who had gathered about the doors; 
and the other, to deliver the sick man from his malady. The 
former being, in one sense, the principal object, the words 
now under consideration were spoken first, because Jesus knew 
that they would accomplish (as the sequel, indeed, proved) 
what he desired. Or, if this be not adopted, the explanation 
which follows is sufficient: That, in view of the faith which 
he clearly saw manifested in the action of the men who car- 
ried the paralytic, and in the sick man himself, the mind of 
Jesus was turned first of all to the greater blessing for which 
faith always prepares the soul, and towards which it always 
points ; namely, the forgiveness of sin. This greater blessing 
was to include, in this man’s case, the lesser one, and, as we 
may believe, the lesser one would have come as silently, in 
and with the greater, as the faith had appeared in the action 
of the paralytic and his friends, if the caviling objections of 
the scribes had not compelled Jesus to speak forth in words 
the healing, as well as the pardon. The word “son,” or 
“child,” as the Greek has it, may indicate that the paralytic 
was a youth; but it would seem more probable that there 
was something in this peculiar manifestation of faith, as again 
in the case of the woman who touched his garment (v. 22), 
which awakened the tender feeling of Jesus towards the suf- 
ferer, and led him to use this tender expression. “Son,” he 
said to the paralytic, “ Daughter,” he said to the woman, 
“be of good cheer,” the blessing is at hand, and in its richest 
measure.— Thy sins are forgiven: The manner in which Jesus 
calls the thoughts of those upon whom he bestows the gift of 
physical health to the needs of the soul and the remedy for 
sin is very impressive. His dealing with persons who came 
to him was such, in all cases, as to remind them of that great 
matter for which his mission to the world was undertaken ; 
and his desire and intention seem to have been always to make 
them appreciate the deep wants of the inner life as those 
which must be satisfied if true blessedness was to be secured. 
But when he saw the presence and power of faith in the soul, 
his assurance of forgiveness was an assurance of a blessing 
already bestowed. This paralytic—and so it was with every 
other believer whom Jesus met—was bidden to move on in 
his life with the consciousness that, at the moment of his 
believing, he was forgiven. He was bidden to move forward 
to what was right and good in the future, with the knowledge 
that the wrong of the past would be remembered no longer 
against him. “Go in peace; thy faith hath saved thee; 
‘“Thy faith hath saved thee; go and sin no more,”’—these 

_ were the words which carried within themselves the Divine 
message to the penitent believer. 

Verses 3-6.—And behold, certain of the scribes said within 
themselves, This man blasphemeth. And Jesus knowing their 
thoughts said, Wherefore think ye evil in your hearts? For 
whether is easier, to say, Thy sins are forgiven ; or to say, Arise, 
and walk? But that ye may know that the Son of man hath 
power on earth to forgive sins (then saith he to the sick of the 
palsy), Arise, and take up thy bed, and go unto thy house. #And 
he arose, and departed to his house: At this point in Matthew’s 
story the scribes are introduced, the design of the evangelist 
being, apparently, to notice them only in the contrast of their 
state of mind to the faith of the paralytic, and by way of 
preparation for the setting forth of the evidence given by the 
miracle to the divine authority of Jesus. Mark mentions 
these scribes first at this point, but he adds a word of descrip- 
tion which seems to make what Matthew says somewhat 
plainer, or to fill it out to completeness. He says that they 
“ were sitting there, and reasoning in their hearts, Why doth 
this man thus speak ? he blasphemeth: who can forgive sins 
but one, even God?” These men were sitting or standing 
apart, perhaps, and were, as we may believe, in a sort of 
undertone discussion among themselves, which they did not 
suppose that Jesus would hear. But as he had seen the faith 
of the paralytic and his friends, so now he knew and saw the 
thoughts of these scribes. Luke speaks of these men at the 
beginning of his story of the scene, and represents that there 
was a considerable number of them who had come to the place 
from the surrounding district, and from the remoter region of 
Judea and Jerusalem.—This man blasphemeth: The words of 
the other two evangelists furnish a commentary on this sen- 
tence. The blasphemy consisted, in their view, in the claim, 
on Jesus’ part, of possessing a -power which belongs to God 
only. We can hardly regard it as strange that the scribes, 
considering the state of mind in which they were, should have 
looked upon the assertion of such a claim as blasphemous. 
They looked upon Jesus only as a man like themselves, and 
as by no means especially endowed or commissioned of God, 
It would seem that Jesus made allowance for their question- 
ing and difficulty, since he reasons with them by proposing 
the question of verse 5, and then, by displaying his power to 
give physical healing, he offers the proof of his right to claim 
the power of forgiving sin. He always dealt with the scribes 
and Pharisees fairly and kindly so far as he could, and it was 
only when, in the bitterness and malignity of their opposi- 
tion, they had placed themselves beyond the limits of such 
treatinent, that he denounced them in unmeasured and un- 
sparing terms.— Whgrefore think ye evil in your hearts? The 
word “evil” here seems to mean evil in your thoughts of 
me. Why do you turn in your minds towards the judgment 
which decides me to be a blasphemer, instead of considering 





and fairly estimating the evidence which I give of the justice 
of my claims ?— Whether is easier, etc.: The word “for,” by 
which this question is introduced, brings it into close relation 
with the preceding words. Why, I ask, do you think thus? 
for if you will look at the matter, you will see that I am right 
in using the words of forgiveness, and am no blasphemer. 
The “saying,” in the two cases, is the point of comparison. 
To say the latter of the two things is no easier than to say 
the former. If I say the latter, “Arise, and walk,” there- 
fore, and my word proves itself to be a word of power and 
authority to the end in view, you should hold yourselves 
ready to believe that, when I say the former, “ Thy sins are 
forgiven,” the same thing will hold true of this word of mine. 
Instead of passing an evil judgment upon me at my first 
utterance, you should wait until the end of the scene, and see 
what the evidence is which it bears as the sick man goes 
forth from the house, restored to health. Had you waited to 
the end, you would have seen that the words of forgiveness 
carry with them the word of healing also. But now, as you 
have passed your judgment without waiting, I will speak the 
word of healing, “ Arise, and take up thy bed, and go unto 
thy house,” and will let the result bear its own witness. The 
result is told in a single word, “ And he arose, and departed 
to his house.” But the scribes were not ready to believe, and 
the evidence of Divine power was powerless. They move 
forward in their unbelief and opposition. 

Verse 8.—But when the multitudes saw tt, they were afraid, and 
glorified God, which had given such power unto men: The multi- 
tudes, or the common people as distinguished from the scribes 
and Pharisees, were in a different condition of mind from 
these leaders and religious guides. They were at once filled 
with a certain fear and awe as they saw the effect of Jesus’ 
authoritative word; and, as they grasped in some measure 
the idea of such wonderfully beneficent power, they began to 
praise and glorify God. They did not recognize Jesus as all 
that he really was; but they saw in him a representative man 
on whom God had bestowed a most wonderful gift, and in and 
through whose possession of the power this gift was, in a 
sense, bestowed upon men. The word rendered “power,” in 
this verse and verse 6, is, in its more strict and proper mean- 
ing, “authority.” The power was conceived of by the people 
and spoken of by Jesus as a delegated power. Jesus came to 
earth in his messianic office with this authority to forgive 
sins and to heal physical maladies. But, as Son of God, 
he possesses the power in and of himself. In the narratives 
of Mark and Luke, the impression on the minds of the peo- 
ple is indicated by the words, “ We never saw it in this fash- 
ion” (Mark), no sight like this have we ever had; and “We 
have seen strange things to-day” (Luke). The different 
position of the different persons in the story is noticeable and 
suggestive: The paralytic and those who brought him to 
Jesus had a trust which they could feel, but which they were 
able to set forth in action, rather than in words, and yet their 
trust was the true saving faith; the multitudes were inspired 
with fear by what happened, and they were moved to express 
their astonishment in praise to God for his wonderful communi- 
cation of power to humanity as represented in Jesus; but many 
or most of them, as we may believe, did not go beyond this 
to the point of fully accepting Jesus; the scribes closed their 
eyes and their hearts,—they would not be convinced, even 
though one rose from the dead. 

Yule University. 





THE PEACE-BRINGER IN THE 
WORLD OF CONSCIENCE. 
BY ALEXANDER MCLAREN, D.D. 


In this miracle we have our Lord set forth as the bringer 
of peace to the sin-laden conscience. It is the last and, in 
some sense, the highest of the three miracles of the second 
group, for it is a grander work to calm the agonized con- 
science than to still the tempest or bid demons flee. The 
most important part of the story is not the mere healing of 
the bodily disease, but the accompanying forgiveness. Our 
Lord himself teaches us in it that his physical miracles are 
secondary, and that that work which he is ready to do to-day 
to all is far greater than they. 

1. Note the apparently irrelevant answer which Christ 
gives to the unspoken petition of the paralytic and his friends: 
“Child, be of good cheer; thy sins be forgiven thee,” seems 
miles away from their want. It was far from their wish, but 
yet the shortest road to it. Christ here goes straight to the 
heart of the need, when he passes by the disease and speaks 
pardon. Probably the palsy was the result of fast living,— 
“a sin of flesh, avenged in kind.” Perhaps, too, whatever 
his friends may have wanted for him, the poor man himself 
dimly knew that forgiveness was his most pressing want. In 
his weary languor and idleness, sober thoughts drawing to 
penitence may have been busy. Christ would not thus abruptly 
have offered the pearl of pardon to an altogether unprepared 
heart. 

So the first lesson of this incident is that pardon is man’s 
deepest need. The most important relation is our relation to 
God. If it be wrong, all is wrong; if it be right, all is or will 
come right. Whatever be our surface diversities of culture, 
position, and the like, we are all alike at bottom in this, that 








we have sinned, and need forgiveness. There is the fountain 
of all the bitter sorrows that flow in every life. The bulk of 
our griefs come from our sins, and the remainder are needed 
because of our sins, in order to discipline and purify. Hence 
the profound wisdom of Christ in this incident, and in that 
wider work of which his dealing with this single poor cripple 
may be taken as asymbol. The gospel cures sorrow second, 
and sin first. It does not potter and peddle on the surface, 
but cuts deep down to the hidden ulcer. It lets secondary 
symptoms alone, and, like a wise physician, deals with the 
disease in its stronghold. Its remedies pierce to the centre, 
and work out towards the circumference. Grapes and easy 
beds are good, but a cholera patient needs something more. 
The first thing to do in order to heal men’s misery is to make 
them pure; and the first thing to do in order to make them 
pure, is to assure them of the Divine forgiveness for the 
past impurity. 

We must go a great deal deeper than the reformation of 
manners or the culture of the intellect or the taste, or than 
political or economical changes, before we touch the real 
reason of the misery that is in the world. One would not say 
a word even to seem to depreciate the value of such things, or 
to breathe a whisper against the enthusiasm of many earnest 
workers in these directions. The dismal swamp which 
threatens to engulf so much of our modern civilization is 
formidable enough to call for many forms of attack and 
different ways of draining it, and Christianity should be full 
of ardent interest in them all. But whoever forgets, Chris- 
tians should not forget, that the fountain from which its bitter 
waters come is sin, and that we shall only effectually deal with 
the swamp when we drain off the sin. The true “Saviour of 
society” is he who can go to his brother with the divine 
declaration of pardon on his lips. That will bring new energy 
into palsied limbs—and new hope into despairing hearts. 

2. The next step in the story brings out that forgiveness is 
an exclusively divine act. 

A crowd of religious formalists of the first water were sit- 
ting by, collected together as a kind of ecclesiastical inquisi- 
tion to scent heresy in Christ’s teaching. They had no 
perception of the dewy pity in Christ’s looks, nor of the 
nascent hope glimmering in the paralytic’s dim eye, but 
fastened upon this one thing, “ This man blasphemeth,”—the 
blasphemy consisting, as the other evangelists explain, more 
in Christ’s assuming authority to pardon, which they rightly 
regarded as belonging to God only. No people are so blind 
to the radiant beauty of lofty character, or so coldly insensible 
to the wants of sad humanity, as religious formalists, whose 
religion is mostly red tape, tied round men’s limbs to keep 
them from getting at things they would like. But yet these 
scribes were perfectly right. Forgiveness is an exclusively 
divine prerogative; for sin has to do with God only, and none 
but he against whom it has been committed can forgive it. 
The same deed may be a sin, a vice, and a crime, according as 
we regard its aspect towards God, towards morals, or towards 
law. As sin, God can forgive it ; as a breach of ethical law, 
there is no forgiveness, for ethics cannot pardon; as a breach 
of the law of the land, the supreme power may remit penal- 
ties. That Divine forgiveness is more than merely remitting 
penalties, or shutting up some more or less material hell. It 
is, in its deepest meaning, the free flow of the Divine love, 
unchecked by the sinner’s sin. Pardon is love rising above 
the ice dam which we have piled between us and it, and pour- 
ing over it into our hearts. When we forgive our child, what 
does it mean? Sometimes, not always, the remission of 
penalties, but always the remission of the worst penalty, the 
frown of the Father’s face, the sense of displeasure weighing 
on the child’s heart, and the unimpeded flow of the parent’s 
love. So God’s pardon often leaves some of the natural 
consequences, which are the penalties of our sins, in order 
that we may hate and avoid the evil, but it brings the assur- 
ance that there is nothing in God’s heart towards the sinner 
but pure and perfect love. All the barriers to its flow are 
removed by Ged’s own act. None but God can do that. 

And he can do it, though we hear now that forgiveness is 
impossible, because a man must reap what he has sown. It 
is true that the consequences of evil deeds considered as vice 
or as crime are not averted. It would be too bold to say, if 
we believe in a God, that he cannot avert them; but, as a 
matter of fact, they usually remain. But the consequences of 
evil considered as sin are averted, and of these the chiefest is 
the alienation from God, and the exposure to his righteous 
displeasure. Why such forgiveness as consists essentially in 
the restoration of a sinner to the Divine favor, and in the 
consequent abolition of the darkest results of his sin and the 
modification into fatherly chastisement of such as remain, 
should be impossible, it would be difficult to say. 

8. The next step in the narrative teaches us that Jesus 
Christ claims and exercises this Divine prerogative of pardon. 
Mark his answer to the cavilers. He admits their premises 
entirely. If Christ was only a man like us, standing in the 
same relation to God’s forgiveness as other religious teachers 
do, and only declaring, as any man might, that God forgives, 
why, in the name of common sense and veracity, did he not 
turn round to these scribes, and say so? A devout and earnest 
man would have said, “I am not speaking blasphemies. You 
mistake my meaning. I know that God only.can forgive sins; 
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and I am only telling my.poor brother here that God forgives 
his.” But that is not his reply. In effect he says, “ Yes, you 
are quite right. No man oan forgive sins but God otily. I 
forgive sins; who, then, think you lam? It is éasy to say Thy 
sins be forgiven thee, far easier than to say Take up thy bed 
and walk, because you can verify the accomplishment iti the 
one case, and notin the other, The two sentences are equally 
easy to pronounce, The two things, pardoning ard healing, 
are equally impossible for a man to do; but the diffefetice 
between them is that you can see with your own eyes whether 
or not the one is done, and you cannot see the other. I will 
do the visible impossibility, and then you can judge whether 
I have the right to assert that I can do the invisible.” 

These words of our Lord’s, then, bring us up to a sharp alter- 
native. I know thatit is not the best way of arguing to force 
an antagonist’s position by a dilemma, but sometimes it is fait, 
and useful; and it isso here. We hear much talk about the 
beauty and lowly devoutness of Jesus from those who do not 
accept his divinity. And it is worth while to insist that his 
claims to divinity were urged itt such a fashion that, if they 
are denied, it is impossible to save the beauty and lowlitiess of 
his, character, Either the scribes were right, or Jesus was 
divine, Either he was a blasphenier, or he was God manifest 
in the flesh. The whole context forbids us to take these 
words, “Thy sins be forgiven thee,” as anything less than the 
act of Divine love wiping out transgressions; and if Jesus Christ 
claimed to do that, no hypothesis of his nature can save his 
character for the admiration of men, except that which sees 
in him God revealed in humanity, the world’s judge, from 
whose hand the world may receive Divine forgiveness. 

4. Christ here brings visible facts into the witness-box, in 
attestation of his invisible powers. Of course, the miracle was 
such a witness in a special way. It is less than that which it 
witnesses, Ohrist’s permanent work of forgiveness and saricti- 
fying is higher than all signs and wotiders, and these are 
honoured when they bear witness to that. But we may make 
a more general application of this principle of the visible 
evidences of invisible powers, Are not the results of every 
earnest effort to carry the message of forgiveness to men, in 
homes made Bethels, passions tamed, and lives elevated, +it+ 
fhewes of the reality of Christ’s claim to exercise the Divine 
prerogative of forgiveness? All the difference between 
Christendom, imperfectly Christianized as it is, and heathens 
dom, attests him as the fountain of the invisible good which 
has passed into visibility in the secondary results of the gospels 
which the blindest can see, and the least spiritual can appraise. 
This tod has budded, at all events. Let the magicians do the 
sume with their enchantments. The world takes its notions of 
the power of Christianity from the lives of Christians. They 
are the Bibles which most men read. So a solemn responsi- 
bility is laid on them to take care that they worthily represent 
the redeeming and ennobling power of their Master. 

The great lesson of this narrative is, Do not waste time try- 
ing to purify the stream twenty miles down, but go to the 
Fountain-head. Our palsies and fevers, the impotence of our 
wills towards good, and ot diseased ardor towards evil, with 
their consequent misery and restlessness in all regions of life, 
ean never be cured till we go to Christ, the forgiving Christ, 
and let him lay his hand upon ws, and speak from his sweet 
and infallible lips the word that works as a charm, “Son, thy 
sins be forgiven thee.” Then shall the eyes of the blind be 
operied ; then shall the lame man leap as an hart; then limi- 
tations, sorrows, miseries, shall pass away, and forgiveness will 
bear fruit in joy and power, in health and peace, 

Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D., LL.D. 
THE GREATEST FOWER. 

Among the mighty works, forgiving sins was mightiest. 
The cavilers raged at his acts of mercy, but seeing the men 
standing in their midst cured, they could say nothing against 
it. But when Christ forgave sins they howled “blasphemy.” 
It was truly his greatest work. All paralysis, leprosy, blind- 
ness, was only secondary effect. The primary cause was sin. 
It is easy to heal up a sore, but to eradicate a blood taint is hard. 
It took but a word to call hearing from its sepulchre, a 
finger touch to give sight, a hand touch to make a leper 
leap up clean; but it took the descent from heaven, the hum- 
bling himself to humanity, Gethsemane, the bearing of scorn, 
blows, spitting, scourging, the cross, and the dire wrestling 
with spiritual wickedness, to enable him to say, “the Son of 
man hath power on earth to forgive sins.” All other powers 
stood as humble servitors to prove this greatest of all. 

As elsewhere, the prime condition of waion of man with 
God was met. He saw their faith. 

As always, God gives more than is asked, or even thought, 
both forgiveness and healing. As sin began in the soul, and 
tainted and weakened every part of the body, so redemption 
begins in the soul and re-perfects the man. 

We may come to Christ ourselves, and bring our friends, 

All obstacles can be overcome. Crowds must not keep men 
away from salvation. : 

Every display of power, from the lowest to the highest, 
makes some cry blasphemy, and others glorify God. 





The highest work, though invisible, goes on about us with 
ificreasiiig power. 
“9 Twas great to speak & world from naught, 
‘Twas greatet to tedeem.” 


ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


He . « « tame into his own eity (v. 1). The city of Jesus! 
What 4 distinction for an earthly city! Yet Capernaum had 
no pride in its highest hotiot; and in this it was like most of 
the world’s cities, of old and of to-day. Cities gain more 
honor than they give, as,the home of the good and the great. 
A city’s citizens little think, at the time, that one of their 
humble dwellers is to be honored through the coming centu- 
ries above all tle honor which that city itself receives. But 
their descendants will boast of being dwellers in the city 
which is uplifted as the home of the neglected great orie. 

“Seveti wealthy towns contend for Homer dead, 

Through which the living Homer begged his bread.” 
Sifppose that a descendant of one of the old Capernaum fami- 
lies could show that his ancestors loved and honored Jesus 
when Capernaum was His city—what honor could reflect on 
that family like that! To-day there are overlooked repre- 
sentatives of Jesus in Philadelphia, and in New York, and 
in Boston, and in Chicago, and in St. Louis, and in New 
Orleans, and in the other cities of the world. And the time 
shall come when, before all the universe, Jesus shall point out 
those who, in those cities, ministered unto him in ministering 
to the least of these his representatives. Now is the time for 
you to give, in this way, a welcome to Jesus as a dweller in 
the city where you dwell. 

Jésus seeing their foith (v. 2). If there is faith in the heart, 
it will show itself outwardly. Trust in another cannot be 
concealed. By look, and by word, and by act, it will manifest 
itself unmistakably. And there is no appeal to the trusted 
one, like the appeal of trust. If we feel that we are trusted, 
We are aroused to be at our best. This is a truth that pre- 
vails all the way up, from a wild, rough, street boy to the very 
Saviour of the world. Nothing seemed so to touch the loving 
heart of Jesus as a simple trust in himself. Nothing seemed 
to grieve him like a lack of trust in him. And so far, at 
least, we have the privilege of gladdening the heart of Jesus. 
If he sees that we trust him, he will be glad. And if we 
trust him, he will see it. 

Whether is easier, to say, Thy sins are forgiven; or to say, 
Arise, and walk? (v. 5.) How prone we are to apply our 
measures of power to God’s sphere of working! It seems to 
us that it must be easier for God to permit the sun to go on 
shining another day, than for him to create a new universe. 
And, again, we are inclined to feel that God is readier to work 
wonders in the spiritual than in the material realm. Yet 
because God is God, it is no more an exercise of his power 
for him to make a new heaven and a new earth than for him 
to enable you or me to draw another breath. And he is just 
as ready to work a miracle in order to relieve one of his chil- 
dren of a moment’s pain,—when that is for his child’s real 
good,—or to supply one of his children with a needed article 
of ‘attractive dress, as to answer a prayer for the forgiveness 
of sins. There is no such thing as little or great in God’s 
sight—as measured by human standards of magnitude; and 
the only limit of his ability and readiness in our behalf is the 
limit of our necessities and of our corresponding faith in him. 

They were afraid, and glorified God, which had given such 
power unto men (¥. 8). There is something awe-inspiring, if 
not appalling, in the fact that the power of God is with men. 
A sense of great power always gives an added sense of respon- 
sibility to its possessor. And when a man realizes that by a 
word of prayer he can hope to move the hand that moves the 
world, he cannot speak that word carelessly, nor refrain from 
its spéaking in an hour of his own, or another’s, need. The 
trouble with us, however, is that we do not sufficiently realize 
the truth in this direction that we profess to believe. If we 
understood the full power of faith-filled prayer, how differ- 
ently we should feel as we bow ourselves before God at morn- 
ing and at evening in secret prayer; and with what added 
confidence should we meet the temptations and trials of life, 
in assurance that God is ready to give us, at our call, more 
than twelve legions of angels for our protection and help, if 
that measure of aid to us be a necessity. If we understood 
more of the power which is given unto us in the loving ser- 
vice of Christ, we should be more impressed with its magni- 
tude, and we should glorify God so much the more. 








TEACHING HINTS. ' 
BY A, F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


To have a clear picture of the dramatic events of this les- 
son, the teacher must read Mark 2: 1-12 and Luke 5 : 18-26, 
as they give details omitted by Matthew. Picture to yourself 
the dense throng in and out of the house where Jesus was. 
Realize the vain efforts of the four friends to push their way 
through that mass of human beings. Then comes their con- 
sultation as to what todo. Shall they give it up, and wait 
for another opportunity? No; they will uncover the roof, 
and get in that way.” See them half carry and half crag the 





poor paralytic tp the otitside stairway, and uncover the roof 
to let him down. As he haigs iti mid-air, look at the faces 
of the amaged listeners inside, who wonder at the boldness of 
the expedient adopted to get the poor man into the Mastet’s 
presence. Ittiagine yourself in that rootn, and, looking up, 
see the arixiotis faces of the four men péering throtigh the 
aperture made, listenitig to hear what the great Healer will 
say to their friend. Hear his calm words, “Thy sins be for- 
given thee,” and then notice the anger that at once darkens 
the countenances of sctibes and Pharisees. Listen again, and 
hear the command, “Arise, take up thy bed, and go unto thine 
house.’ What ah inteise moment that was, as they all fas- 
tened their eyes on that paralytic, and, in breathless silence, 
looked to see what effect that command would have! Now 
expectation gives place to deepest wonder, as thé man slowly 
rises, well and strong, rolls up his couch, and walks forth. 
Imniediately the four anxious faces that had been peering 
down from the roof disappear, atid the faithful friends, full 
of joy, run down the stairs to meet their loved one, and em- 
brace him with deepest gratitude. What a sight that mira- 
cle was, and what an impression it must have made on all 
the spectators ! 

Having brought out as vividly as possible this picture of 
the lesson, let the teacher take up the truths which it illus- 
trates. There was, iti the first place, a desperate disease, 
Doubtless, every remedy had been tried, but all had proved 
useless. The disease ptirsned its steadfast course. Human 
aid was vain, and very probably the man had given up hope 
fur himself. Then came the tidings of the power of the great 
Healer. Now, comparing things spiritual with things physi- 
cal, notice the analogy. By nature and by practice we are 
sinful, and therefore spiritually diseased. This disease is 
desperate, becatise*no human aid can avail anything. All 
efforts are vain; and he who has struggled in his ownstrength 
against sin, is soon tempted to give up in despair. In some 
measure, the experience of John Newton is sometimes 
repeated. He says: 


“From men great skill professing. 
I thought a cure to gain ; 
But this proved more distressing, 
And added to my pain. 
Some said that nothing ailed me}; 
Some gave me tp for lost. 
Thus every refuge failed me, 
And all my hopes were crossed.” 
If not in Christian lands, certainly in heathen lands, this - 
experience has often been repeated. 

Now turn again to the case of the paralytic. When the 
question of help from this great Healer arose, there were at 
once apparent difficulties in the way. He could not walk; 
how, then, cotld he get to him? When this difficulty was 
solved, and four sympathetic friends came forward as carriers, 
there arose another and an unforeseen obstacle. There was 
the dense throng, through which it was impossible to press 
one’s way single-handed, let alone the difficulty of carrying a 
man through, lying on his bed. Faint-hearted persons would 
have given up at this juncture, and have said, “ It is no use; 
wait for a more convenient season.” Not so this man‘and his 
loyal friends. Get in they would, at whatever cost, even 
though they had to pay for the damage done to the roof; 
and this, too, in spite of their uncertainty as to the result of 
their efforts,—for they were not sure that Jesus could and 
would heal this diseased man. In like manner, it often hap- 
pens that when a diseased and awakened soul starts for the 
Saviour, difficulties arise, some foreseen, and others unfore- 
seen. Old habits oppose, false friends discourage, enemies 
scoff and ridicule, fears stand in the way, and faith is almost 
ready to faint. In every school, there are some who know, 
by bitter experience, the truth of this. For all such, the 
example of our five friends should be a stimulus, We have 
this advantage over them, that we are sure of the result if 
we persevere. No one ever got to the feet of the Saviour, 
and pleaded his need, without an answer of peace. His invita- 
tion has come to us, as it had not come to that poor sufferer. 
And surely ‘he never first invites, and then rejects. Let all 
such seekers push through all difficulties, at whatever cost, 
and press into his presénce. They will find that Newton’s 
experience will also be theirs. He says: 


“ At length this great Physician 
(How matchless is his grace !) 
Accepted my petition 
And undertook my case ; 
First gave me sight to view him 
(For sin my,eyes had sealed), 
Then bade me look unto him. 
I looked, and I was healed!” 


Finally, look at the free deliverances granted to this man. 
Not only perfect bodily healing, granted instantly and freely, 
but also soul healing. As in so many cases, he got more than 
he expected or asked for. This is the experience of many 
who, in their spiritual distress, go to the Master. They first ask 
for pardon. That seems to them their great and only need. 
This they receive. But then comes strength for the future. 
Then comes the joy of sonship with all that that involves. 
Then comes the pleasure of service of which the seeker had 
thought nothing. All the freedom and power of Christian 
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activity, and all the hopes of future glory and power, are his. 
Like the queen of Sheba, he finds that the half has not been 
told him, 

For Christians in the class, call attention to the great privi- 
lege the immortal four had, in carrying their stricken friend 
to Christ. Were they ever sorry for their toil and trouble? 
Did they not always feel, when they saw him so well in future 
days, that they had enjoyed a great privilege in thus helping 
him? Yet a far greater privilege is ours in that we can bear 
our sin-sick friends to the master; and the prayers of Chris- 
tians are-often answered in the healing of those for whom 
they pray. Can we afford to throw away this privilege? 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Who went about all Galilee, teaching and preaching? 
What do we call the daily prayer in which he taught how to 
pray? In what sermon did he teach how to give and how to 
trust? Before that sermon was preached, he had done many 
works of healing; for he went about, “healing all manner 
of sickness aid all manner of disease.” Was there ever any 
other doctor who could cure everything? Whose servant did 
he heal by a word? What other miracle did he perform by 
a word, when the disciples were afraid? You have learned 
that Jesus had power over sickness and disease, and power 
over the sea and the storm; what is the name of our lesson 
to-day? Jesus had been on the other side of the lake, but, 
with his disciples, he went on a boat, crossed the lake, and 
came to his own city. What was the name of that town? 

A Man Sick of the Palsy.—He was brought to Jesus; he 
was too sick to come himself, for he was helpless. The dis: 
ease he had, called the palsy, had made him so. A dear old 
lady died the other day, who had been for years propped up 
with pillows on a chair. She, too, was sick of the palsy. She 
could not raise her head or use her hands; she had not stood 
up or walked a step since the day, years before, when she 
suddenly grew numb all over. Hands and feet seemed 
bound in some strange way, for she could not move them. 
So with the servant of the centurion, who suffered great pain, 
for he had the same disease as this man who was brought to 
Jesus. How could they bring him? “Lying ona bed.” Did 
they bring bed and all? There was something done stranger 


than that. So many people crowded around the house where. 


Jesus was, that the men who came with the sick one could 
not get anywhere near the door. Four men carried the bed, 
a sort of mattress on a frame, and the sick man lay on it. 
Should they set him down in the street, and watch him, and 
wait for Jesus to stop talking and come out? Or should they 
wait until the crowd had gone, and then speak to the Master ? 
No; they would not wait at all. With their burden, they 
went up the outside steps, which led to a wall and the roof of 
a house close by. The houses were built close together, and so 
they stepped from roof to roof until they came over th place 
where Jesus stood talking to all the crowd in and around the 
house. Then the four men removed the covering on the roof, 
made an opening large enough, and, by ropes which they 
held, they swung down the bed and the sick man on it, down, 
down, among the people, and right before the face of Jesus. 
Did he see the sick man? Of course he did; but the story 
does not say so. 

He Saw Their Faith—He knew, without asking, what ailed 
the sick man, why the four men had brought him, and how 
they had brought him, and that neither crowds, nor steps, 
nor a roof in the way, had kept them from bringing the sick 
one to Jesus. 

“Son, Be of Good Cheer.”"—How kindly he spoke to the 
weak, helpless man! What did he call him? “Cheer up, be 
glad and hopeful now,” he said; for Jesus had a message that 
would make him happy forevermore. Did he say, “I will 
command the palsy to leave you; I will heal your disease ” ? 
He looked beyond the withered, helpless body. He knew the 
man’s soul was sick, and that he wanted to be made well, soul 
and body. Jesus said to him, 

“Thy Sins be Forgiven Thee.’—Jesus spoke loud enough for 
the people all around to hear. Among them were some Jew- 
ish scribes, They did not speak out, but they thought,—not 
even said to themselves,—“ This man Jesus is himseif a sin- 
ner; he pretends to forgive sins. Who can forgive sins but 
God?” Jesus knew their thoughts. Don’t you expect they 
were surprised when Jesus looked in their faces as plainly as 
he looked in their hearts, and asked, “ Why are ye thinking 
evil in your hearts? Which is easier, to say, Thy sins be 
forgiven, or to say, Rise up and walk? But that ye may 
know that the Son of man hath power on earth to forgive 
sins (and then he turned to the happy face of the man, who 
felt his sins forgiven, and said to him), Arise, take up thy 
bed, and go unto thine house.’ The man obeyed, a few 
moments before helpless) When Jesus said Arise, he stood 
up, rolled up the mattress, took it on his shoulder, and 
walked. ‘The people who did not see or make way for four 
men bringing another on a bed, made way for the cured man, 
carrying his bedgto go out from among them, walking, strong 
and well, going to his own house. 

They Marvelled—Who? Did the angry scribes? Perhaps 
they did wonder, but spoke no word of praise, and were just 





as ready to find fault with Jesus when they could. The lis- 
tening, watching people marvelled, and glorified, praised 
God. With wonder and fear, they owned that it is God who 
can forgive sin and heal disease. At what did Jesus once 
marvel, or wonder? When did the disciples wonder at Jesus’ 
power? Do you find any example for us now in the work of 
the four men who brought the one sick of the palsy? What 
did Jesus see in them? Do you find any obedience in any- 
thing the cured man did? How many things can you learn 
about Jesus in this lesson? Why did the four men take so 
much pains and trouble to bring the sick man to Jesus? Did 
they believe he could be cured? Jesus knew how much they 
wanted his help, and saw their faith—their trust in his power 
to heal. Then remember 

Jesus Knows Our Wants—Did Jesus reward the persever- 
ing faith and kindness of those who brought the sick ? 

Jesus Knows All Our Desires for Others—How did Jesus 
speak to the helpless man ? 

Jesus is Kind and Tender.—What did he tell the man he 
did for him ? 

Jesus Forgives Sin—What did Jesus know about the scribes? 

Jesus Cun Read Our Thoughts—Jesus said to the scribes 
our golden text. What did he call himself? He loved that 
lowly name, He is cailed the Son of man more than eighty 
times in the New Testament. 

Jesus Took Our Nature.—He was a child, a man, a son, a 
brother, friend; he talked, walked, was tired, slept; he pitied, 
loved, was tempted as we are. When the people whosaw the 
miracle glorified God, Jesus accepted their praise. 

Jesus is God.—Does he as readily forgive sins now? Does 
he read hearts and thoughts now? What do you think was 
in the heart of the cured man, walking on the way home? 
Are there any reasons for you to feel gratitude to Jesus? Try 
and tell him what they are. 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 
BY PROFESSOR DR. ISAAC H. HALL. 


“Lyrxe on A Bep.”—Simple as this phrase is, it yet con- 
tains two matters wherein the Oriental habits help us much. 
The expression for “lying” is that Aramaism which puzzles 
the mere Grecians, and is by them often supposed to mean 
literally “thrown down;” but which the peoples of the East 
use commonly for “ placed” or “lying.” The “thrones” in 
Daniel 7 : 9 are spoken of in the same way; and the poor 
Lazarus (Luke 16: 20) was “laid,” not “thrown down,” at 
the rich man’s gate, although in this last instance the super- 
ficial Greek interpretation is so seductive as to blind some 
scholars to the nearer perception. In the next place, the 
“bed” is the Greek “couch;” but the Oriental translators 
understand it of any sort of couch on the one hand, and any 
sort of spread bed on the other,—the latter signification being 
the more common. Generally, it was nothing more than the 
thick, quilted comfortable, which a man can carry as easily 
as a folded quilt; which he can spread down anywhere for 
the night. A servant, for instance, often sleeps on such a bed 
just outside the door of his master’s apartment, ready for any 
call in the night from within, as well as to keep the door from 
without. The word for this kind of bed is also used for a 
stretcher for the dead, or the wrap or thin mattress in which 
they were buried. When, for instance, John, “superinten- 
dent of the heathen, and bishop of Ephesus,” was imprisoned 
at Constantinople, in a place called the “chancery,” it was 
Christmas time, and the prison was in such bad repair that 
the water came in, and, owing to the ruinous state of the roof, 
the drip continued for two or three days after a rain; and he 
and his friends had to stand up constantly, and exert them- 
selves to bale out the water. “They were glad, moreover,” 
he says, “ to throw themselves upon mattresses used to bury 
the dead in, because they had no other place where to lay 
their heads.” These mattresses (the same word is used as for 
the “bed ” of our passage) could have had no frame, but must 
have been like the modern Oriental bed already mentioned; 
which, by the way, is often called by the same ancient word, 
in other languages than the Aramean. The word would also 
include the old Egyptian stretcher fur the dead, or bier, of 
whick there are frequent pictures in the old Egyptian paint- 
ings, and in the illustrated modern books; but there are two 
actual examples of them in the Metropolitan Museum at 
New York. They are much like a modern bier, such as we 
see in country funerals, but the supports are lower. Instead 
of a mere frame, the top was covered with a heavy mat, or 
fabric, of coarser fibre, but finer manufacture, than our mod- 
ern gunny bags. But to come nearer to the Oriental picture 
presented in our passage,—and such may not inffrequently be 
seen in the East,—the paralytic was probably lying in just 
such a thick quilt or thin mattress, and the bearers were 
probably carrying it by the four corners, or else carrying him 
as they would any man unable to walk, with the quilt or 
mattress wrapped around him. To “take up his bed” and 
carry it with him to his house, would be a very easy and 
simple thing; and the same thing may be seen any day in 
almost any city in the East. If one buys a new bed, it will 
be brought home by the vendor (or, more usually, the maker) 
folded up and carried under his arm. 

“TuHeY WERE AFRalD.’—In the Authorized Version, 





“they marvelled.” In the Oriental versions, this variant 
gives scarcely any trouble, owing to the word-usnge, More 
frequently, in literature both secular and religious, the two 
phrases are met with in parallel expressions: “ They feared 
and marvelied.” But to “marvel” at a work of God, and to 
“fear” at a work of God, are pretty much the same thing in 
Aramaic parlance; and examples by the bushel might be 
adduced to show it, But, in such connections, the word 
“fear” is used of the reverent feeling toward God, which we 
borrow from the Hebrew and Aramaic in the expressions 
“the fear of God,” “fear God,” and the like; and it does not 
properly mean “ to be afraid,” in such aconnection, It might 
easily be replaced by “marvel,” In the Syriac, the Peshitto 
has “feared,” the Harklensian “ marvelled;” and the one 
word would mean generally about the same thing as the other. 
It is rather to be regretted that our Revisers, in adopting the 
better attested Greek alternative, did not render it “ feared” 
(for the Greek passive form merely copies the Aramaic 
idiom in a vast extent of exactly parallel literature), and 
suffer the word to mean in English what it most probably did 
in the hands of the original writer. 





BY THE REV. EZRA ISAAO. 


“Try Brovucrt to Hiv a MAN Sick or Trt Patsy.” 
—This section should be read in connection with what the 
other two of the synoptic Gospels tell us; that, as he was 
teaching, “there were Pharisees and doctors of the law sit- 
ting by, which were come out of every town of Galilee, and 
Judea, and Jerusalem.” From this we infer that our Lord 
must have been teaching in the house of some great man, 
where such a company was likely to meet. The dwellings of 
the well-to-do are usually built around a quadrangular interioz 
court. The house proper is directly opposite the gate of en- 
trance, having this open court intervening. Generally, the 
house is of only two stories; the top of the house being 
flat, and used by the family on summer evenings. Sometimes 
“a little chamber” is put up in a corner of the house-top 
(2 Kings 4: 10). ‘The family occupy the lower story 
altogether; while the upper one is almost always one large 
room, and used for entertaining guests in winter. Such was 
the “ guest-chamber,” the “large upper room furnished and 
prepared,” where our Saviour celebrated the last passover 
with the disciples. In summer, guests are entertained in the 
open court before the house, which “has often a variegated 
pavement of stone, marble, or pebbles, tastefully designed.” 
The lower story of the house has a capacious Veranda, whence 
often some ruler or great man addresses a standing audience 
gathered together in the court before him. This veranda is 
covered by boards, which, in some instances, may be overlaid 
with tiles; and the veranda top is used for drying vegetables, 
fruits, etc., and also, as met with in South Arabia, for hoist- 
ing bulky furniture to the upper story through a trap-door. 
Access to the veranda-top is by a staircase of stone or wood, 
which is on one side of the veranda, from the outside; and, 
with a bend, the same staircase leads to the upper story as 
well as to the house-top; there being no other way of going 
up. In the case before us, the most probable course seems to 
have been for the bearers to carry the sick by the staircase to 
the veranda-top, take off part of the tiles, open the trap-door, 
and let down their burden right before the Master, who was 
there addressing the audience, while the dignitaries were 
“sitting by.” 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE, 


What miracle did Jesus work in the country of the Gada- 
renes? What, probably, was his chief object in this miracle? 
What was its general effect? To what city did he repair 
immediately after he was bidden to depart? (v. 1.) Describe 
this city. Why was it called his own city? On what occa- 
sion was the miracle of healing the palsy performed? (Mark 
2: 1-4.) Was Jesus’ primary object, during his public min- 
istry, to instruct, or to work miracles? What relation did his 
miracles bear to his teachings? (John 5: 36; 10: 38.) Did 
the man with the palsy seek Jesus for healing, or for instruc- 
tion? Why did Jesus forgive his sins? (v. 2.) Whose faith 
did Jesus see on this occasion? How was it manifested? What 
effect did Jesus expect the pardon of his sins to have upon 
the palsied man? What may we conclude from this fact con- 
cerning the man’s experience in view of his sins? Does, or 
does not, Jesus ever forgive the sins of those who would not 

cheered thereby ? 

In what peculiar sense was this miracle a revelation of 
Christ? (v. 3.) What additional evidence of his super- 
human power did he immediately give his opponents? (v. 4.) 
How does Jesus’ question to the scribes prove that they were 
not honest doubters, but cavilers? With what visible sign of 
his power did he seal this act of pardon? (vs. 5-7.) How was 
the working of this miracle an evidence of power to forgive 
sin? How far does the direct testimony of Jesus’ miracles 
go? (John 9: 30-33.) On what ground is his divinity estab- 
lished? (John 9: 35-37; Matt. 3: 17; John 1: 33, 34.) How 
was the multitude impressed by the scene of this lesson? 
(v. 8.) If we reject the divinity of Jesus, with what sins do 
we charge him? (y.3; John7:12.) If we accept the dom 
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trine of his divinity, and refuse him the allegiance of our 
hearts, with what sins must he charge us? 


BY EUGENE TAPPAN. 


Teachers’ Questions.—1,. What miracle is here told? 2. In 
what city was Jesus? 3. How many brought the man to 
Jesus? 4, Tell about letting the man down through the 
roof. 5. Why did they not enter through the door? 6. 
What kind of bed was used? 7. How many had faith? 8. 
How did Jesus see their faith? 9. What did their faith lead 
Jesus to say? 10. Who had unbelief? 11. What did un- 
believers think? 12. How could Jesus know their thoughts? 
13. Tell what Jesus said to the scribes. 14. What did Jesus tell 
themantodo? 15. What is the use of the parenthetical remark, 
(“then saith he to the sick of the palsy”)? 16. What two 
gifts did Jesus give to the man? 17. Which gift was the 
more acceptable? 18. Why do sins forgiven make one of 
good cheer? 19. Why did Jesus forgive first, and then cure? 
20. How hard was each of the two acts of Jesus? 21. Which 
act was it easier to claim the power of doing? 22. Ask, in 
different words, the question, “Whether is easier?” 23. 
How did curing the body show Jesus’ power to forgive sins? 
24. Why was Jesus so willing to convince the scribes? 25. 
Why did Jesus send the man away? 26. What effect had 
the miracle on the multitude? 27, State the chief thought 
of the lesson. 

Superintendent's Questions.—1, Who was brought to Jesus? 
2. What did Jesus do for him first? 8. Who were thinking 
evil in their hearts? 4. What did Jesus perform, to convince 
them? 5. What power did Jesus show that he had? 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





THREE WAYS OF LOOKING UPON JESUS. 
AS A BLASPHEMER, 
The scribes. 


AS A HEALER OF DISEASES, 
The multitude. 
AS A SAVIOUR, 
The paralytic and his friends, 


HOW DO YOU LOOK UPON HIM? 








WHAT JESUS SHOWED: 


DIVINE 8 


KNOWLEDGE. 
14 leat 
IS NOT THIS THE CHRIST? 














HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“The Great Physician.” 

“Hallelujah! what a Saviour! ” 
“There is a fountain filled with blood.” 
“ Alas! and did my Saviour bleed?” 
“T bring my sins to thee.” 

“ Jesus is mighty to save.” 

“ Whiter than snow.” 

“T will sing of my Redeemer.” 








WAYS OF WORKING. 


—— 
RALLYINGS FOR NEW WORK. 


A new beginning of good is always in order. Even 
where a Sunday-school has been kept up through the 
summer, it is well for teachers and scholars to make a 
fresh start together, when those who have been away re- 
join those who have remained steadily at work. Hence a 
“Rallying Day ” in the early autumn has its attractions 
and its advantages in a Sunday-school of perennial 
efficiency. 

From East, West, and South, there come reports of 
such re-gatherings in Sunday-schools which have not 
been intermitted during the hot weather. And these are 
but illustrations of the good work now going on with 
fresh vigor throughout the country. 

Here is a circular letter which went out from a Con- 
gregational Sunday-school in Massachusetts, at the close 
of its busy summer : 

PILGRIM SUNDAY-SCHOOL, 


WORCESTER, Mass. 
DEAR FRIEND: 


The summer work of our Sunday-school has been most 
encouraging, being marked by a large attendance, and a lively 
general interest. 

The attendance on the Friday evening Bible Class has been 
asource of much gratification, and has been most helpful to 
the highest aims of our work, 

We welcome most cordially the return of those who have 
had the privilege of a few days or weeks of rest, and gratefully 
acknowledge your thoughtful effort to secure substitutes for your 
class work while absent. 





of the year for religious work, and its near approach bids us see 
that we are prepared to take it up with renewed zeal and 
consecration, 

We shall need constant vigilance to care properly for our 
rapidly increasing membership, as well as to see that our present 
members are not neglected. 

Above all, we must seek anew the guidance of the Holy Spirit 
to so present the “old, old story,” that those who have in the 
past turned a deaf ear to the call of the Master, may be com- 
pelled, by our earnest, loving teaching, to heed and obey. 
We shall, I trust, be ready to do our part in the evangelistic 
work (for which plans are being perfected), which has for its 
aim “the whole city for Christ,” and the measure of blessing 
to our church and Sunday-school will depend largely on our 
“hand to hand” work with the members of our classes. 
With gratitude to our Father for his rich blessing of the 
past, shall we not unitedly bring to him these our needs for 
the work of the coming year? 
Perhaps you do not always find it convenient to attend the 
teachers’-meeting, but it will give me great pleasure if you can 
so plan your engagements as to give Friday evening, Sep- 
tember 2, to a conference, in our chapel, as to the best metlrod 
of doing this work. 
“ And this I pray” (Phil. 1 : 9-11). 
Your helper, 
E. GRAY, Superintendent. 


From a Presbyterian Sunday-school in the North-west 
this was the form of appeal for a fresh rally : 


WESTMINSTER SUNDAY-SCHOOL, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
My DEAR FRIEND: 


We have missed you from our school during the summer. 
We hope, however, to have you with us for the remainder of 
the year. The vacations are now over, and we are all, we trust 
prepared for more vigorous and better work than ever before. 
There is none pleasanter or more profitable than the study of 
God’s word. On October 2 we begin a new quarter’s lessons. 
We are anxious to have you begin with us at that time, so that 
you may not lose any of the lessons. The studies for the past 
quarter have been very interesting and helpful, and we are sure 
that you will enjoy these lessons. They are to be in the Gospel 
of Matthew; the first one is in Matthew 8 : 5-13, and is entitled 
“ The Centurion’s Faith.” 

There is power in numbers, and an enthusiasm resulting that 
stimulates and helps every one participating. Be of that number. 

Next Sabbath, September 25, is our “rallying day,” when 
we hope to have every member of our school present. The 
services will be varied, and we believe that you will enjoy 
them. The officers and teachers of the school extend you and 
your friends a cordial invitation to attend. Please come, if 
possible. Your friends and fellow-workers, 

W. M. TENNEY, Superintendent. 
8S. H. FINDLEY, Assistant Superintendent. 
September, 1887. 

And from a Baptist Sunday-school in Maryland, there 
was sent out, on an attractively illuminated card, a call 
after this fashion : 





FALL AND WINTER. 


Every teacher and scholar, and every former 
teacher and scholar, of Brantly Baptist Sunday- 
school, is cordially invited to be present on the 
Fall Rallying-Day, Sunday next, September 25, - 
at 3 o’clock, P. M. 

Sincerely yours, 
L. M. Cross, Sup’t. 





BALTIMORE, Sept. 17, 1887. 

















BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


RECENT BIOGRAPHIES* 


There is much that is interesting, and more that is 
significant, in the character and career of Coleridge ; 
and the interest and significance of his life-story and his 
scattered work are excellently brought before us in a 
new book from a German source,—Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge and the English Romantic School, by Alois 
Brandt, professor of English in the University of Prague. 
It is mere justice to call Professor Brandt’s work the best 
as yet devoted to its theme, whether we consider the 
graphic readableness of its style, its general fullness of 
personal portrayal, or its impartiality of critical estimate. 








* Samuel Taylor Coleridge and the English Romantic School. By 
Alois Brandt 8x54 inches, cloth, pp. xvi, 392. Loudon: John 
Murray. Price, 12s. 

Great Writers, a series of Critical Biographies, edited by Professor 
Eric 8. Robertson ; Longfellow, by Professor Erie 8. Robertson ; 
Coleridge, by Hall Caine; Dickens, by Frank T. Marzials; D G. 
Rossetti, by Joseph Knight ; Johnson, by F. Grant ; Darwin, by G. A 
Bettany; Charlotte Bronté, by Augustine Birrell, Each 64x54 
inches, cloth. Price, ls. London: Walter Scott. 

Dante: A sketch of his life and works. By May Alden Ward: 
7x<5% inches, cloth, pp. 303. Boston: Roberts Brothers. Price, $1.25. 

Dante and his Circle; with the Italian ae preceding him: A 
collection of lyrics. Edited and translated in the original metres by 

. G. Rossetti. (New edition.) 75% inches, cloth, pp. xvi, 301. 
Boston : Roberts Brothers. Price, $2.00. 


The Life of Samuel Johnson, LL.D. By James Boswell, Es 





We are accustomed to look upon the autumn as the beginning 





Its principal rival, Mr. H. D. Traill’s Life in the English 
Men of Letters series, carries much less weight,—indeed, 
does not make such tacit claims to be worthy of careful 
study. The special value of Professor Brandt’s pages 
lies in their exposition, from a competent German hand, 
of the beginnings of that German influence which, meet- 
ing an indigenous forcein England, so profoundly affected 
English and American philosophy and literature during 
the nineteenth century. This influence first made itself 
felt, on both sides of the water, through the irregular, 
half-wasted, but powerful mind of Coleridge. What it 
was, and a part of what it did, we are well told in these 
pages. Two criticisms are called for: First, that the 
author does not trace with sufficient fullness the subse- 
quent influence of German thought, partly transmitted 
through Coleridge, upon the transcendentalism of Britain 
and America, in its several phases; and, second, that 
the effect of Coleridge’s work upon English verse, in the 
matter of weirdness of portrayal of mental state or 
external picture, might have been carried farther. The 
relation between the mind of Coleridge and new-roman- 
ticism in English literature is an interesting theme ; and 
80, too, is the effect upon Poe of the study of Coleridge. 
Professor Brandt’s analysis of The Ancient Mariner, 
Coleridge’s masterpiece, perhaps the greatest short poem 
in the language, is unfortunately weak. He is almost 
certainly wrong in his statement that the poem’s lesson 
of kindness to animals was recognized by Coleridge as a 
clumsy and undesirable interpolation of Wordsworth’s. 
Internal evidence, the singularly rounded completeness 


> 1 of the various parts of the poem, and Coleridge’s method 


of composition and well-known views on the subject, as 
made plain in this very book, unite to refute this state- 
ment. The volume is handsomely printed, and has for 
its frontispiece an interesting and unfamiliar portrait of 
the poet in youth. The excellent translation is Lady 
Fastlake’s. 


A much slighter and less pretentious life of Coleridge 
has been added to the Great Writers series, by Hall 
Caine, an English poet, critic, and novelist of ‘ pre- 
Raphaelite ” proclivities. The book is a life rather than 
a study, and a eulogy rather than a broad criticism ; but 
it was not a hard task to point out the inherent greatness 
of the author of The Ancient Mariner, while none but a 
man intellectually blind could fail to make Coleridge’s 
limitations apparent, at least in part. The Great Writ- 
ers series, to which this volume belongs, is a new enter- 
prise, its London publisher being Walter Scott, whose 
Canterbury Poets and Camelot series of standard prose 
works are not unknownin America, In both these libra- 
ries American authors are represented, and the list of 
Great Writers starts with a life of Longfellow, by Pro- 
fessor Eric S. Robertson, editor of the series. This life 
is brief, readable, and glowingly laudatory ; and is made 
more useful by a good bibliography prepared by an 
assistant in the British Museum. Later books in this 


‘| collection are appearing in very rapid succession, and 


include biographies of Dickens, by Frank T. Marzials; 
D. G. Rossetti, by Joseph Knight, London correspondent 
of Le Livre ; Johnson, by Colonel F. Grant; Darwin, by 
G. T. Bettany; and Charlotte Bronté, by Augustine 
Birrell, author of ‘Obiter Dicta. In choice of names it 
covers, in part, the fields of both the English Men of 
Letters and the English Worthies series; in treatment 
it is even more popular than the latter; and in mechani- 
cal form it is cheaper than either, though neatly printed 
and well bound. The price (one shilling in England 
and forty cents in the United States) favors a general cir- 
culation. The average merit of the volumes thus far 
issued is, however, not of the highest. Mr. Marzials’ 
book on Dickens is bright, wholesome, and just,—a needed 
corrective of the present foolish habit, in some narrow 
critical fields, of decrying that writer, who is here fairly 
included in a series bearing the adjective “great.” Mr. 
Knight’s portrait of Rossetti is, of course, picturesque, 
rather than strong. The life of Darwin is less valuable 
still. Of the series as a whole it may besaid that it is 
likely to be serviceable ; but, as it was evidently rapidly 
prepared, so it should be followed with caution. 

Dante literature grows with every year; but is largely 
technical, and largely inaccessible to those who read 
English only. There is, therefore, a place for an unpre- 
tending, brief, and plain volume like May Alden Ward’s 
Dante: A Sketch of his Life and Works. The poet, his 
“environment,” his plans of labor, and the literary value 
of his works, are clearly described. In this connection, 
a few other recent publications may be briefly mentioned 
as guides for students: Principally, perhaps, Catherine 


Mary Phillimore’s Stories in Italian Literature (Scrib- 
ner and Welford), which consists largely of excerpts; 





Edited by George Birkbeck Hill, D.C.L. Illustrated. 6 vols., ha f 
leather. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press, New York: Macmillan 
Co. Price, $16.00. 


Dr. G. Scratazzini’s Dante Hand-book, translated by 
Thomas Davidson (D. C. Heath & Co.); the metaphysi- 
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cal and fanciful Study of Dante, by Susan E. Blow (Put- 
nams); and a new edition of the mystical and sometimes 
fanciful Shadow of Dante (Roberts Brothers), by the late 
Maria Francesca Rossetti, with its curious, but helpful, 
maps of Dante’s pilgrimage. Two or three similar new 
studies need not be mentioned here. In these columns 
was lately reviewed the first translation into English of 
Dante’s Convito (Banquet), which, though imperfect in 
its English literary form, is useful and interesting, and 
opens a volume hitherto closed to many, More impor- 
tant still, and of lasting value, is the new edition of 
D, G. Rossetti’s book of translations from Dante and his 
contemporaries, entitled Dante and His Circle. The 
book is complete in its field, supplies the place of many 
costly or inaccessible works, and shows to English read- 
ers the wealth of Italian literature at its richest period, 
Not all Rossetti’s literary powers, however, enabled him 
to make the included translation of Dante’s New Life 
-equal to that of the American Dante scholar, Professor 
‘Charles Eliot Norton, whose version, twenty years after 
its issue, remains the best of introductions to, and com- 
mentaries on, the Divine Comedy. 

It is often a pleasure to turn aside from contemporary 
biography and autobiography, however excellent, to the 
eld standards and favorites, After reading the Personal 
Memoirs of General Grant, McClellan’s Own Story, or 
the reminiscences of General Logan or General Frémont, 
one takes up with fresh interest the story of Washing- 
ton’s life as told in the placid and gracious prose of 
Irving. Instead of the new picture of Charles Reade, 
we sometimes prefer to look once more at Stanley’s por- 
trait of Arnold; and in place of Hodder’s three-volume 
account of the Earl of Shaftesbury, we find new enjoy- 
ment in Plutarch himself. The great classic of English 
biography is, of course, Boswell’s Life of Dr. Johnson,— 
a book fairly swarming. with eccentricities, but peerless 
in its way. Johnson’s essays and poems are nearly for- 
gotten, and his dictionary is superseded; but Johnson 
the personal force was never better known, and, in a 
sense, never more truly influential as a Saxon type of 
character, than to-day. There is a ready welcome, there- 
fore, for so excellent a new edition of Boswell as that 
prepared by Dr. George Birkbeck Hill, just published, 
in six stately volumes, by the Clarendon Press, Oxford. 
In editorial fullness and painstaking accuracy, and in 
every detail—save one—of mechanical execution, it easily 
surpasses all its many predecessors, Twenty British 
scholars have essayed a similar task; but Dr. Hill has 
profited by their wisdom and their folly, and given us 
what, for many a year, is likely to remain the standard 
copy. Indeed, Dr. Hill is himself a sort of supplement- 
ary Boswell, in that he illuminates the text by liferary 
gossip or illustrative citation drawn from the stores of 
the present century, which, like all other notes, may be 
read or skipped at will. The blemish in the book is the 
illustrations, which are no more than fairly good; a few 
new etchings would have been preferable to these photo- 
graphic reproductions. 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1887. 
New Brunswick, provincial, at St. Stephens........ October 10, 11 


Pennsylvania, state, at Harrisburg.......e0.cssossreees October 11-13 
Maine, state, at Gardiner.........ssesecscecserrersens secees October 12-14 
Ontario, provincial, at London.........4..sesseseeseseees October 25-27 
New Hampshire, state, at Whitefield.....,............ November 1-3 


Rhode Island, state, at Providence............00+ November 10, 11 





SABBATH-DAY SCENES IN PERSIA. 
BY ANNIE RHEA WILSON. 


Yekshemba is the new name one must learn for the 
Sabbath day here, and it is easy to remember, when you 
know that yes, in Persian, means “one;” so this is the 
first day after Shemba, the Jewish Sabbath, As we step 
out of our own walls on our way to church, it does not 
seem at all like the Sabbath day. The little shop at the 
corner has its usual crowd of customers and loungers, 
and a passing pedler is calling at the top of his voice, 
“ Lungs, livers, and hearts!” while another behind him 
almost drowns his voice as he advertises, “ Aran, aran!”’ 
a favorite drink, something like kumys, A little farther 
on we must make our way over a pile of rubbish; for a 
wall is rebuilding there, and it seems strange to see the 
courtyard and house exposed to view. A pitiful wail 
next greets our ears, and we see a woman, all enveloped 
in her chuddra,#rouched by the roadside, begging. She 
calls herself our “corban,” or sacrifice, and wishes us 
every blessing as she implores our charity. A long line 
of blue cotton cloths hangs flapping on yonder wall, so we 





know we are nearing the bath. Its round domes are 
little above the level of the street. As the fuel is often 
made of sheep’s heads from the butchers’ shops, the odor 
is not altogether fragrant. Right in the middle of the 
street, we must make our way around a crowd of men 
cutting up a quarter of beef, and find that our next ob- 
struction is a line of diminutive donkeys, heavily loaded 
down with skins or stones. It is easier to stand aside 
than try to force a passage, so we willingly give them the 
right of way. 

The women we meet are veiled, and therefore uninterest- 
ing, though occasionally we catch a glimpse of some pretty 
Armenian face only half concealed. The men are in 
every variety of costume, from the khan in his rich, fur- 
lined robes, to the hamal, or porter, a veritable piece ot 
crazy patchwork, and with a back fitted to any burden, 
even a sick man taking an airing astride his neck. At 
the little stream flowing through the middle of the 
street are poor women, washing and pounding the clothes 
on the stones; and this same water afterwards flows into 
private water-tanks, and is used for drinking and cook- 
ing and laundry alike. 

As we make our way along, we hear the shrill sound of 
a dervish’s song, and as we enter the bazaar he comes in 
sight. How wild he looks with his long, unkempt hair, 
fierce gestures, and rapt expression! He is collecting 
alms, and is treated with all reverence and fear. On 
each side of the bazaar are little stalls, where the mer- 
chants sit on their heels, smoking, or drinking tea, or 
weighing out for purchasers, while they loudly dispute 
over the price. Our walk has not been long, though 
there is so much to see. We enter the women’s door of 
the church, and inside find that a screen divides us from 
the men’s side. The school-girls each wear a white 
sheet, and look like ghostly figures as they come in ina 
long line. They are mothers op this side, too, with their 
babies,—who sometimes enter into a contest with the 
preacher as to strength of voice. This service is in 
Turkish, but the Sunday-school that follows has classes 
taught in Armenian, Nestorian, Turkish, and English. 
One little mite of a girl is very‘much interested to see 
her father, the elder, passing the contribution-box, and 
calls loudly, “Hiereg!” (“Papa”) till he comes for 
her penny. 

In the afternoon at three, there is a preaching service 
in Armenian in our boys’ school-room, and, as no Mussul- 
mans attend, the screen is not used, though the white- 
sheeted girls are effectually concealed. On sultry after- 
noons, drowsiness is not unusual; and once the preacher 
stopped and called, “ Midat, Midat!” till Midat, the 
poor sleeper, woke, to his confusion, to find every one 
staring at him. The hymns in all the services are set to 
our familiar tunes, but the singing is not very melodious, 
One little boy has a specially piercing voice that soars 
above the rest on a key of its own. The boy’s father 
was much aggrieved when it was suggested to the boy 
not to sing, and said: “‘ Why, he has the best voice of 
them all.” 

In the evening, at eight o’clock, there is an English 
service in the girls’ school-room; this is attended by 
several English and German families besides the mis- 
sionaries, This, of course, seems the most home-like and 
pleasant of all; and though in a strange land, it is to us 
a “little sanctuary.” It is dark as we come out, and 
there stands a row of men with lanterns, ready to escort 
us through the dark streets. The lanterns are like large 
Chinese lanterns, with metal tops and bottoms, and open 
out a yard long. As we pass the deserted streets, the 
only sound we hear is the bark of the wild city dogs 
roused from their sleep; but of all the motley crew we 
saw on these same streets in the morning, not a soul is 
now to be seen. 

Tabriz, Persia. 





THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORK ABROAD. 


Italian Sunday-schools are by degrees gathering in 
more and more of the Roman Catholic children. At 
Turin, Michele Wraimi has several schools composed 
entirely of the children of Roman Catholic parents, all 
of whom are gathered into day-schools at first, and then 
learn to attend the Sunday-schools, At many places 
children are being successfully trained for personal ser- 
vice in the kingdom of Christ, 

Mr. Nichols’s school at Villatecca numbers 160 
children, it is regularly organized, and uses the Inter- 
national lessons. Among the most interesting of Italian 
Sunday-schools is the school of the soldiers at Florence, 
taught by Signor Capellini. Copies of a little story, 
“Saved at Sea,” translated by the Foreign Sunday-school 
Association, have been circulated among them at their 
camp; and the result has been the conversion of some, 





and a deepening of religious influence upon others. When 
these converted soldiers return to their homes, they are 
anxious to tell the glorious gospel story to their ignorant 
friends, and have been very usefully employed in con- 
ducting cottage meetings and in opening small Sunday- 
schools in houses. 

There is great need of religious literature to carry on 
this work of Signor Capellini among the soldiers; and 
when friends supply him with books or tracts, the soldiers 
greedily seize upon them, having been so long shut out 
from all that is good, owing to the prohibitions of the 
Church of Rome. At Cuba, Signor Alberto Diaz has 
made great progress in his Sunday-school work. He has 
now seven Sunday-schools and three day-schools for 
Christian teaching. Into these he has gathered ignorant 
children, who had never before heard the first word of 
the gospel message. 

The children are anxious to learn, and become deeply 
interested in their studies, A few years ago, the reli- 
gious darkness in Cuba was so dense as to make every 
effort to open a way for the gospel of Christ by the enter- 
ing wedge of the Sunday-school seem fruitless. Now all 
has changed. The outlook since Mr. Diaz began his 
work is more hopeful, and results are now looked upon 
as possible which a few years ago even an enthusiast 
would not have dared to suggest. 

Mr. Grenados, of Mexico, has a fine Sunday-school 
under his charge. The fruits of the work are already 
seen in the anxiety of the children to learn, and in the 
beneficial results upon their daily lives, 

Mr. Jimenez, of Huelva, Spain, has suffered much 
molestation in his work from the pupils of the Jesuit 
schools, near which he is located. These men are very 
bitter against his work, and have attacked his children, 
severely beating his little son, so that his injuries are 
serious. In spite of persecution, the school flourishes, 
and has a weekly attendance of twenty-six boys and 
twenty girls. ‘ 

Sunday-school work has taken deep root in the soil of 
Bohemia, and is spreading in every direction. Pastor 
Zalatway has just established, at Sokolec, anew Sunday- 
school, which is the sixth in his parish. He visits one 
school on each Sunday. In spite of the fatigue of these 
weekly wanderings, he loves the work; and after thir- 
teen years’ experience in the ministry, and only a few in 
the Sunday-school, is convinced that the church in Bo- 
hemia bitterly wronged herself by neglecting for so long 
the religious training of her little ones. 

Mr. Clark writes from Prague of the success of recent 
Sunday-school conventions, which are now held regu- 
larly, and are well attended. The nature of the questions 
discussed at them has also changed very much for the 
better. At the opening one, a few years ago, the main 
point was, “Should any but a clergyman be allowed to 
conduct a Sunday-school?” and it was stoutly contended 
that no one else should be permitted to do so. This 
year, the discussions at Weinberg as to the relations of 
church and Sunday-school to each other were most in- 
telligent and far reaching. This has been largely due to 
the reading of The Sunday School Times, and Mr. Clark 
begs that the Foreign Sunday-school Association will 
put this paper into the hands of every pastor in Bohemia 
who can read English. This the Association can only 
accomplish as it is provided with the necessary funds by 
Americans interested in Sunday-school work. 





YOUNCILS IN PROSPECT. 


—A “special Bible conference,” with its “aim to 
emphasize and make prominent the full inspiration of 
God’s holy Word,” is called to meet in Philadelphia 
November 15-20, In the circular announcement of it, it 
is said: “ While irreverent skeptics openly blaspheme 
the Bible, some of its professed friends, consciously or 
otherwise, have assailed its divine origin, and questioned 
its infallible teaching. The plenary inspiration of the 
complete canon of Scripture has been both ridiculed and 
repudiated, and the heresies growing out of such antago- 
nism have both infected and affected the spiritual life of 
the church.. Young disciples have been intimidated from 
avowing their faith; the army of doubters has increased, 
while unbelievers have grown bold in their opposition to 
the Word, and words of the living God. The confer- 
ence, in its distinctive testimony, will, therefore, be of 
incalculable value, The topics to be presented by God- 
fearing men, who are of note in the church of God, will 
confirm the faith of Christian believers in the Holy Scrip- 
tures, as given to us by the Holy Spirit in their original 
languages, in all their parts and terms. The following 
themes have been selected as bearing close relation to 
the Subject of Inspiration : 1. Importance of the Subject. 
2. Different Theories of Inspiration, 8. Alleged Objec- 
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tions to Plenary Inspiration Considered. 
4, The Office of Criticism with Reference 
to God’s Word. 5. Jesus a Qualified Wit- 
ness to Inspiration. 6. Testimony of the 
Apostles. 7. The Bible and the Monu- 
ments, 8. Adaptation of the Bible to 
Human Need, 9. The Bible Inspired, not 
Evolved. 10. The Bible an Organic 


Whole. 11. The Testimony of Jesus to 
Himself. 12. The Scriptures are the Word 
of God, 18, History of the Doctrine of 


Inspiration, 14. Principles of Interpreta- 
tion. The Spirit and the Word. 16. 
Preach the Word. 17. Testimony of 
Scripture to Itself, 18. The Structure of 
the Rook an Evidence of its Inspiration. 
19, Revelation, Inspiration, and*Illumina- 
tion. 20. The Bearing of Prophecy on 
Inspiration, 21. The Canon of Scripture.” 
The circular is signed by Bishop W. R. 
Nicholson and Professor J. Howard Smith 
of the Reformed Episcopai Church; the 
Rev. Dr. John T. Beckley aud Professor 
J. M. Stifler of the Baptist Church; 
Rev. Dr. R. C. Matlack of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church; the Rev. Drs, A. ‘ 
Pierson and J. L. Litch of the Presbyterian 
Church; the Rev. Dr. J. A. Morrow of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church; and the Rev. 
George O. Needham, the evangelist, who 
acts as secretary, and whoss address is 
von aapeene. dt -the-Sea, Massachuseits. 





BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Zimes is given cach week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 
112,250 copies. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time. The udvertis- 

“ng rate is $1.00 per line, with discounts of 
from 5 per cent. on two insertions, to 50 per cent 
on an advertisement running a year, An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 

one tor @ year, or a uniform amount of space, 
weekly, for a shorter period, the whole to amount 
to not less than one thousand dollars, may have 
such a position in the paper, regularly, as he 
may choose, so far as it will not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher's idea of the general make-up of 
the advertising pages. Ali advertising, however, 
conditioned on an appearance upon the last page, 
will be charged an advance of twenty per cent 
upon the reqular rates. 





Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
debility. Dr. W. J. Burt, Austin, Texas, 
says: “T used it in a case of nervous debility, 
and very great improvement followed.” 


In nervous 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


“IT want to thank you,” writesa young mz an to 
B. F. Johnson & Co., publishers, Richmond, Va., ‘* for 
placing me in a position by w hic’? T am enabled to 
make money faster than I ever did before.” This is 
but a sample extract of the many hiundred of similar 
letters received by the above firm. See their adver- 
tisement in another column, 
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PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 26th, 1887. 
When you write for goods, 


say how they’re to be sent, by 
mail, express, or freight. 





New books are pushing us for 
space. Heapsonheaps, coming 
in every day. Old friends in 
new dress, newcomers that may 
become friends; more that only 
one out of a thousand will never 
nod to. These from the New- 


Book Table: 


Good Things of Life. Fourth issue. $1.65, 
Gretchen. By Mary J. Holmes. $1. 
© bows Life of Emerson, 2 vols. $2.75 


Love and Theology. 
$1.10. 
An Operetta in Profile. 
Unde rwoods, Poems. 
son. 75 cents 
Pilon phy ‘of Theism, 
1.€ 


By Celia = ~arker Ww oolley. 


By Czeika. Cloth. 75 cts. 
By Robert Louis Steven- 


By Borden P. Bowne. 


E ‘sie’ s Friends at Woodburn. 
Elsie Books. 70 cents. 


Animai Life on the Sea and Land. By Sarah 
Cooper. $1.10. 

Memoir of Wilhelmine Maravine of Baireuth. 
90 cents. 


Uncle Rutherford’s Attic. By Joanna H. Mathews. 
80 cents. 

Scheherazade, 
20 cents, ; 

Storied Hoiidays. By Eldridge S Brooks.- $1. 
s A Princess of Java. By Mrs. 8. J. Higginson, | 
1.10 


Button's Inn. By A. W. Tourgee. 90 centa 


By Florence Warden. Paper. 


the | 





New volume of | | Foto. 
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AND PRACTICAL 







ON RECEIPT OF 


Stories of the Magicians. By Alfred J. Church. | 


90 cents, 

New History of Sanford and Merton. By E. ¢ 
Burnand. .75 cents. 

On Speeifl Service, By Gordo. Stables. 90 cents, | 


Blue Jackets of 18m. $2. 


How little the title tells you! 
There is where Book News 
serves you a goodturn, It is | 
your new -book store at home. | 
You can know what books you. 
want by your evening lamp, if 
you will let Book News tell 
you. 5 cents, 50 cents a year. 

Joun WANAMAKER. 


Chestnut, Thirteenth and Market streets, 
and City-Hall Square. 


Latest S S Books 


| 

| 

| 

Published by D Lothrop Comp:.n, Boston | 
} 

by “ Pansy” | 
G. R. Alden), a religious tale of prog: | 
ress. 12mo, $1.50. ’ | 
Six o’Clock in the Evening, by)! 
“Pansy,” grandmother's tales for chil- 


dren, illustrating favorite texts. 16mo, 
$0.60. 


Stories of Great Men and Stories ot 
Remarkable W omen, two separate books 
by Faye Huntington, using great lives to 
teach duty. 16mo, $0.60 Peach. 


Only Me and Possibilities,two books by 
Rev. % wees L. Baily. 12mo, $1.25 each. 


Seven Easter Lilies, the last work of 
Ella M. Baker, author of Soldier and 
Servant, Clover Leaves, etc. 12mo,$1.25. 


Ben Gilbert’s Victory, by Susie A. Bis- 
bee. How little victories lead to big ones. 


Ned Melbourne’s Mission, by A. Eliza- 
beth Hillock. Howa country boy under- 
took a city job of considerable impor- 
tance. 12mo, $1.50. 


How Bennie Did It, not a new book, 
but old and forgotten, next-door to new. 
Bennie went into business and got pro- 
moted. 12mo, $1.25. 


EKighty-Seven, (Mrs. 


Two long lists of 8. S. books, religious 
and secular books in separate lists, some 
hundreds of books in both lists arranged 
in the orderof their importance to Sunday 
Schools, as near as we know it—the best 
help yet in picking out books. Sent free. 


D LOTHROP COMPANY 


BOSTON 


CHRIST IN ART, 


Our set of twenty-seven photographs called ‘‘ Christ 
in Art” starts with the nativity of the Saviour and 
illustrates the leading features of his life and death, 
the pictures being carefully selected from our full list 
as a representative collection of the works of old and 
modern masters, 

The set of twenty-seven photos, cabinet size, un- 
mounted, costs $3.38. Mounted on cards, with printed 
description. of each picture on the back, and all in a 
neat portfolio, $5.00. Mounted on beve lea cards with 

printed description under each picture, in finer port- 

00, See iss Rowe’s article on this set in 
ugust 6th The Sunday School Times. 
Send 10 cents for catalogue of 10,C00 subjects, includ- 
ing reproductions of art, old and modern, together 
with views from all parts of the world. Works for 
Sunday-school teaching and for illustrating Bible his- 
tory a specialty. Address, 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO., 
338 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


FREE Soman of H. R_ Clissold’s POCKET 
NS for Sunday-schools for 1 cent 
stamp. sss Ss. got have them, 5, 10, 15 ets. ' 
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subscribers already! Why not make it a million ? 
To introduce it into a million families, we offer the PHILADELPHIA 


LADIES HOME JOURNAL 


From now to January 1888—FOUR MONTHS— 
balance of this year, 








[Vol. XXTX., No. 40. 















HOUSEKEEPER 


We have engaged for the coming season the 


aa, J most popuias and best known writers in 
America to write Expressly for our cole 
ee Mtamse. | ums, original copyrighted matter. 


JosiahAllen’sWife 
MaryJ.Holmes, 
Marion Harland, 
iRose Terry Cocke, 
LouisaM.Alcott 
Wiil Carleton, . 
Robert J. Burdette, 
HarrietPrescottSpo 













¢®~ Instructive articles on ** How to A 
a Well in Society,”? ** How fo Talk W ARP, An | 
Improve your Grammar.’ 
” “The Tea Table and how to make it attract- 
ive.” Accompanyi the *mneto. will be remarks 
upon pretty table adjuncts methods St and 
, garnishing, table 
“Dninties and panera ~ ae to prepare 
delicacies suitable for afternoon 8, Or eve- 
ning companies, that are not too expensive. on 
‘“‘Secribler’s Letters to Gustavus.” a ri 
A feast of wi' humor, and keen satire, to be read to 
husbands. By Mrs. Emma O. HEwITT. 
Exiza R. PARKER, papers on Receptions and 
Suppers. 












Feenrting ae A 0 


“NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


THE INVADERS. 12mo. $1.25 
WHAT TO DO. 12mo. $1.25 


By Count Lyor N. Toxstor, author of “ Anna Kare- 
nina,” ‘“‘ My Religion,” ‘*‘ My Confession,” etc. 


TENNYSON’S WORKS. 


Handy Volume Edition. Complete in eight volumes. 
Cloth, $6.09; parchment, $10.50; half calf, $12.00; Am, 
Seal Russia, $15.00; full calf, $21.00; padded calf, 
$25.00; tree calf, $30.00. 


FAMOUS AMERICAN AUTHORS. 


By Saran K. Botton, author of “ Poor Boys Who 
Became Famous,” ‘‘Girls Who Became Famous,” 
ete. 12mo, illustrated. $1.50. 


GIRLS’ BOOK OF FAMOUS QUEENS. 


By Lypra Hoyt FarRMER, author of “ Boys’ Book of 
Famous Rulers.” 12mo, illustrated, $1.50. 


WHO SAVED THE SHIP? 


By J. A. K., author of “ Birchwood,” “* Fitch Club,” 
“ Riverside Museum,” etc, 12mo, $1.25. 


MRS. SHILLABER’S COOK-BOOK. 


By Mrs. Lypra P. SHILLABER. Fourth edition now 
ready. $1.25. 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 


13 Astor Place, New York. 


KINDERGARTEN METHOD, 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


HAILMANN’S PRIMARY METHOD. 


A complete and methodical presentation of the use 
of kindergarten material in the work of the primary 
school, unfolding a systematic course of manual train- 
ing in connection with arithmetic, geometry, draw- 
ing, and other school studies. By W.N. Hailmann, 
A.M., Superintendent of Public Sc ools, LaPorte, Ind. 


ss 166 pages, 12mo, cloth. Price, 75 cents. 


A. §. BARNES & CO. Publishers, 111 William St., N.Y. 
BIRTHDAY CARDS. 


The constantly increasing custom of presenting 
Sunday-school scholars with a birthday card has en- 
couraged us to issue four pretty designs. Price, a 
per 100, postpaid. Sample set of the four desig 

mailed on receipt of 15 cents. 


WARD & DRUMMOND, 
116 Nassau Strect, New York City. 














Then send 
25 cts. to us, Do you use 
and we will 


REWARD CARDS? 
send you a 
D. BR. NIVER PUB. CO., Albauy, N. ¥. 


Sample pack- 
age of 70 dif- 
ferent ones. 









Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, 


ADDRESS 


CURTIS PUBLISHING CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


l[llustrations by the best and 
most expensive artists in 
this country. 
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ord, 
ChristineTerhuneHerrick 


f Stories for Girls. Hints on Dress, 

Fi age to Entertain, &c. Mrs. Lambert's 

—y we Answers to Correspondents. 

li and Economically.” 
"pane Petenboneet * Artistic Needle- 
yor 2? and ** Flower’? Departments are all 
pecial F Features. Finely Illustrated. 

*¢How Women Can Make Money.” By 

Exua RopMAN CHURCH. 


“Talks with Mothers.?? By eminent phy- 
sicians. 









THEAMERICAN 


“MAGAZINE. 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 

This Magazine portrays Amerie 
can thought and life from ocean to , 
ocean, is filled with pure high-class 
literature, and can be safely wele 
comed in any family circle. 


PRICE 25c. OR $3 A YEAR BY MAIL. 
Sample Copy of current number mailed upon ree 
ceipt of 25 cts.; back numbers, 15 cts. 
Premium List with either. 

Address: 
The American Magazine Co., Publishers, 
130 & 132 Pearl St., N. Ye 











On 8S. 8S. Lessons. Help- 


THE ILLUSTRATOR, © ful, interesting, practical, 


Editorials, expository notes, primary teac ings, what 
can I do? central thoughts, golden text illustrations, 


pe yg Plans, young people’s meetings. . COpy. 
Send 60c, for a year, T. J. Morrow, Minneapolis, Minn, 
paper for young ‘peo- 
ple will be sent 6 mos. 
20 Cents a Year. QUA for sample copy. 
Howard Gannett Pab. Co., Bostoi:, Mass. 





RATED. The best,pur- 
{||| est, brightest, cheap- {| 
on trial, from July to 
December, for 15 ets. Address Box 3,470, New York. 


SCHOLARS QUARTERLY. 








INEN SPLASHER FREE. Size, 20 X 3in., 
_4 stamped with a pretty design, silk & instructions 
for making with each splasher. Sells for 40c. attores, 
Send 25c. for 6 mos. trial subscription to Farm & Home, 
& obtainitfree. FARM AND HOME Springfield, Mass, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & CO., 


BOPTON, Bre yan "che Atlantie ‘Monthly, 
Andover eview, Longfellow, Whittier, 
etc. Send for catalogue. 


66 
OXFORD” 
Teachers’ Bibles. 
T. NELSON & SONS, 42 Bleecker St., N.Y. 


BOOKS BOUGHT! BOOKS BOUGHT! 
LEARY’S OLD BOOK STORE, 


NO. 9 SOUTH NINTH STREET, 
First store below Market Street, Piiladelphia, Pa. 

















In ordering goods, or in making inquiry con- 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the publisher, as well as the adver- 
tiser, by stating that you saw the advertisement 
tn The Sunday School Times, 











October 1, 1887.] 
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Character 


Peculiarly Its Own. 
In Glad fTallelujahs the songs 


are wot “selections’’—aremost/: 

new. The book stands on their 
merit, The authors are Sweney 
and Kirkpatrick—their newest. 
We'venotaimed to fashion Glad 
fTallelujahs after any book ; but 
to give it a character peculiarly 
zts own. Substantial words set 
to soul-inspiring music. It is a 


rare combination. Examine tt. 
By mail, 35 cents, By express (not prepaid), $3.60 
per. dozen; $30 per roo. One sample copy 25 cents. 
Further inducements to Schools, Churches and 
Evangelists. Write us. 


T. T. Tasker, Sr., PusBiisHEr, 
921 ARCH St., PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


SONGS OF WORSHIP, 

THE NEW SUNDAY SCHOOL MUSIC BOOK, 
Edited by Professor Waldo 8S. Pratt, 
Will be issued about October 1, It in- 
oe a number of exquisite new pieces 
yr American composers,—Dudley Buck, 

W. Gilchrist, Warren, ‘and many others. 
The best English composers are also well 
represented. The book contains some novel 
features, and it is believed that ever eo 
and tune will be found useful in the Sun- 
day-school. It is anattractively gotten up 
and very desirable work. The publishers 
are prepared to receive orders for sample 
copies at 35 cents. 

THE CentTuRY Co., New York, 


THE TWO BEST SUNDAY-SCHOOL SINGING 
BOOKS IN THE FIELD. 


Joyful Lays. Glad Refrain. 


$30 per 100 Copies; $265 per 100 Copies; 
35 cts. each by Mail. 30 cts. each by Mail. 


B® Sent for examination on coon of price, Specimen 
pages fre 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E. Ninth St., N.Y. 


si Randolph Street, Chicago. 


YMNS: TUNE 
m= CHILDREN Siure 


CHURC 


ered een a 
INFANT PRAISES 


JOHN J. HOOD, ‘is; Aacn sr, 


EW CHURCH MUSIC.—Bonum Est in F, 10c. 
Cantate Domino in F,25c. Deus Misereatur, E 

ay 12c, Sactie Anima Mea , C, 15e. All composed 
a Fred Maxson. Evening Prayer, H. Leslie Morse, 
of above mailed, post; , upon receipt of 

given pre, Stamps received. areas W H. BonER 
usic Publishers, 1102 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 


RAISE 





























EWELS oF 






NEW S, 8, MUSIC BOOK 5% BY ASA HULL 
action G dd. Speci 
ASA MULL, 150 Nassau Streei, New York. 





Professor Rice’s Self-Teaching Sys- 
tem. All can learn music without 


SELF the aid ofateacher. Rapid, correct. 
Established 12 years. Notes, chords, 
TAUGHT accompaniments, thorough bass 
| laws, etc. 10 specimen lessons, 10c, 

Circulars free. G.S. Rice Music Co,,2A3 StateSt. Chicago. 


the CHILDREN’S HALLELUJAH 


"ETL MOR 
Publishers. a5. nes Sti Han Cinginnati, Sh A 9°. 











ELCOME SONGS for Sunday-schools, 

Words and music, costs but $6.v0 ger 100 copies. 

Large enough collection tor any seneee our separate 

numbers issued. Send for sample copies. 5 cents for 
each number. F, H. REVELL, Publisher, Chicago. 


SEND TO OLIVER DITSON & C0,, 


BOSTON, for list and description of SABBATH 
SCHOOL and all other SACRED SONG BOOKs, 


CHOIR LEADERS. 


Send 10 cents fora sngie copy of the Musical Vis- 
Se. containing anthem 
E JOH CHURCH co., Cincinnati, 0. 


If so. we have some of the best 

DO you sunday-school books at great- 
ly reduced prices,—all of the 

want ood sublishers. Write for our Cata- 
ogue before ordering any 


WE CAN SAVE You MONEY! | LTBRARY 
D. R. NIVER Pub. Co.,] BOOKS? 


Albany, N.Y. 





























“A MODEL SUPERINTENDENT.’ 


A sketch of the life and work of Henry P. Haven, of the International Lesson Committee, by 
H. CLtay TRUMBULL, Editor of The Sunday School Times. Price, bound in cloth, with 


fine steel portrait, $1.00. 


A pastor, superintendent, or teacher, can hardly get for himself a more helpful book than 
“A Model Superintendent.” It shows just what a wise superintendent did, and just how he did it 
The following notices show in what esteem the book is held by those who have reviewed it, 


From The Inter-Ocean, Chicago. 

“ A most valuable book. It is replete in just ee 
suggestions as the Sunday-school worker needs. It is 
plain, practical, and abounds in good common sense— 
a most valuable acquisition in teaching the young.” 


' From The Examiner and Chronicle, New York. 


“We hardly know of a volume which so pleasantly 
and so thoroughly introduces a novice to the methods 
of work that have been introduced by that sanctified 
com 2 sense with which Mr, Hayen was liberally 
endow 


From The New York Observer. 


“He was indeed a model superintendent, and this 
book tells how he became such}; it exhibits his meth- 
ods, and gives, besides, the precise forms and exercises 
which he used, Edited so ably and intelligently, and 
possessing in itself such valuable characteristics, the 
volume will be widely useful.” 


From The Hartford Courant. 

“The volume is carefully written In excellent, forci- 
ble English, and with a directness that oneagee and 
haige the attention to the narrative fro; + a Legere nn dha 
end . The story is one that will be of great service, 
and is’ likely from its manner and substance to secure 
the wide perusal it deserves,” 


From The Westminster Teacher ( Presbytertan), 
“We know not where there is a volume better worth 
reading by the superintendents of our Sabbath schools. 
A didactic statement of what a superintendent 
ought to be is well, but the exhibition of the true su- 
perintendent in hig i life is better,... Others than su- 
perintendents will be helped by this book. e com- 
—_s it to all of our readers as One worth owning and 
studying.” 





From The New York Tribune. 

* His methods of working, which were original and 
effective, are minutely described by Mr. Trgmbull, 
affording a valuable guide to the teacher, as well as 
an ekarple of rare good sense and devoted energy 
applied to the cause of religious instruction.” 


From The Congrepationalist, Boston. 

“The book ought to be in every Sabbath-schooi lt- 
brary, while, if some means could be devised by which 
deacons and other prominent laymeg in eneral could 
inwardly ¢ digest it, the effect could not fail of being es- 
pecially happy and favorable to all g na 


From The Baptist Teacher, Philadelphia. 

‘Mr. Haven was @ man of activity and power in 
many relations, but he is especially presented in his 
post as su rintendent, This view makes his biogra- 
phy of value i. all epee Sunday-school workers, 
and all Christian 


From Our Bible Teacher, Dayton, O. (United Brethren.) 

“Ttis not a speculative disquisition on what a Sun- 
day-school superintendent ought to be, but the story 
of what an earnest, devoted superintendent actuall 
was, It is written ina compact but warm style, an 
is rich in every page with valuable suggestion to su- 
peri and t a.’ 


From The Evening Transcript, Boston. 

“The volume nig, with rest propriety be made a 
hand-book by all Sunday-school teachers and superin- 
tendents. In fact, there is no D perapn in any condition 
in life, or any community, who could not find precepts 
for his guidance, and groun@for his encouragement in 
the labors and successes of this most faithful and effec- 
tive toiler in an excellent and worthy cause,’ 





Mailed on receipt of $1.00. Address, JOHN D. WATTLES, 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





400 Choice Recitations and Readings 


bound in handsome lithograph pa 
contains the choicest gems for 


r cover, mailed to any address, postpaid, for 30 cents in stamps, This book 
ing, and we guarantee satisfaction or will refund the money. Address 


J. 8, OGILVIE & CO., Publishers, 57 Rose Street, New York. 





STATIONERY ENGRAVED | 
FREE! 


We design, engrave, and stamp monograms or addresses on all writing 
paper bought of us, Send 10¢@, tor our enmple book of elegant corres- 
pondence paper, engraving, cards, etc, 
or to act as our agent, 


Special inducements for clubs 


AMERICAN SEAL CO., Meriden, Ct, 








Concert Exercises. 


The following scriptural Concert Exercises, 
having first appeared in The Sunday School 
Times, have beef printed in pamphlet form, 
for the convenience of schools which may de- 
sire to use them: 

THANKSGIVING AND THANKSLIVING. 
HEAVEN: OUR FATHER’S HOUSE. 
A THANKSGIVING SERVICE. 
THE SACRIFICE OF PRAISE. 
SEEDTIME AND HARVEST. 
THE GLORIES OF THE CHRIST-CHILD. 
CHRIST, ALL AND IN ALL, 
CHRISTMAS CONTRASTS. 
THE GIFT BY GRACE, : 
THE GIFT OF GIFTS. 
THE WONDERFUL. 
THE WAY OF LIFE, 
THE PROMISE OF THE RESURRECTION. 
THE POWER OF THE RESURRECTION, 
THE RESURRECTION AND THE LIFE, 
“AN EASTER SERVICE,” 
VICTORY OVER DEATH. 
THE RESURRECTION. 
BIBLE WORDS ABOUT SINGING, 
WHY AMI NOT A CHRISTIAN? 
THE NAMES OF OUR LORD, 
A PATRIOTIC SERVICE. 
CHRISTIAN SERVICE. 
BIBLE SACRIFICES. 
THE BEATITUDES, 
CONSECRATION, 
THE CREATION, 
TEMPERANCE, 
GOD’S GIFTS. 
PRAISE GOD, 
PRAYER. 
FAITH, 
TRUST. 
Price of each, $2.00 per 100 copies. No extra 


charge for postage. Less than 100 copies at 
same rate. Samples, 5 cents each, Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





LANCUACES. 


The Meisterschaft System, by Dr. R. S. Ros 
ENTHAL, is the only successful method ever devised to 


learn to speak without a teacher, and ina few weeks, 


Feanens German, Spanieh or Italian. 


by leading linguists. $5.00 for 
books of either Pina yn Senay oak art L, 25 
cents \ 0 Teachers. 


MEISTERSCHAFT F PUBLISHING c0., ben Mass. 


{ Send for Catalogue of 
/ best 8. 8. ee 
ad ps. Mapa, Cards, 
A. , nies & v0. 


YUNDAY-SCHOOL librarians should send for the 
K catalogue of P, F. Van Everen, 116 Nassau St. 
New York. He has serial numbers, gummed and 
peceee in all sizes; also paper beok covers 
that can be adjusted to fit books of any size. 




















4000 People 


a day for 6 months—that's 624,000 peo- 
ple—have passed over the Hartman 
Patent Steel Wire Door Mat in front of 
H. M. Kinsley’s famous Restaurant, 
105 Adams St., Chicago, and after that 
Mr. Kinsley says: “It exceeds all you 

| ‘claim for it. It is. invaluable in keep- 

' ing out mud and dirt that otherwise 
would be tracked into my building.” 
This Mat don’t have to be swept or 
shaken; it is self-cleaning from all dirt. 
Nobody needs it more than you, ip| 

_ house and store, It is a solution of / 
that everlasting door mat problem. 
Maybe your dealer can show you one, 
If not, write for a circular, to 


HARTMAN STEEL CO. Limited, 
BEAVER FALLS, PA. 


140 Congress St., Boston: 88 Chambers St, 
NEw Yorx; 103 Dearborn St., Cuicaco, 








GAT'S -EYE 
GARF-PIN 


The Gem Cat’s Bye is so called because it possessesthe 
peculigr ray of light or glisten seen in a ent’s eye in the 
dark, [havea fimited stock oniy, and offer you one for 
only 44 ets., post paid. The same in Eat Drops, eholce, 
S7 cents, Send Stamp dy illustrated catalogue of Miner: 
ne ts, Agate Noveltira. Vindian Bi lice. etc. Trade Supplied. 
H. H. TAMMEN, 085 16th St., Denver, Col 









Bee Our Family Buttonhole Attach- 
sant pews on ordinary sewing machine, Easily 
managed, kes perfect and durab e buttonholes quick. 
Price very low. Send 2c. Sy a or ATT me les 
of work. TheSmith & Egge .0.,16 K. i4thSt., ¥ 


COPY YOUR LETTERS IN 


BUSHNELL'S PORTABLE COPYING BOOK, 


Sold by all stationers and by ALVAH BUSHNELL, 
ba South 4th Bt... Phila. Price, $1. 00 by mail, postpaid. 








GOLDEN TEXT SYMBOLS. 


Gens mg 3 Cee for SAMPLE SET and price list. 
. H. B. 354 Fourth Ave., N. Y¥. 


OLDEN TEXT DESIGNS for object teach- 
ay - the yy rm eg mee ne 
ract c ae, mple se r. 
yonta; cardboard, 15 cent aes Haut, JE, 
242 Chestuut Btreet, Philadel; 








KEEP posted on the temperance movement, Hear 
both sides. 
THE VOICE IS INDISPENSABLE. 
Price, $1.00 per year, 8 pages. Funk & Wagnalis, N.Y. 


NEW gee 


& Wonlom, 188 ii: 





Methods for Collecting Money 
in stem for Su Samples, 6 cents. 
. Ba ayy ne Li- 


AS A 





a 3. . Circular size, * 

T Newspaper size, #44. Type-se' 

ting easy, printed distihoen, 
RIN Wilsena 2 stamps for sotesegee 
CARD Story": type, cards, &c., to fac- 


tory. Kelsey & Co, »Meriden,Cy 


Scroll Saws, Tool Chests, 
iposhinwreoné Carpenter’ 8 Tools, 
me ' nningham & Co, 


* Amited), 607 Market at. Pa 


Sa 


SE ACER RE RT 2 REE EE EEN A TERE STE AN 
ORGANS, _ The etme itephnnen in- 
ite ‘orm 
by Peay & Hamlin in 1861. 
Oi Other makers followed in 


the manufacture of thése 
instruments, but the Mason & Hamlin Organs have 
always maintained their supremacy as the best in 
the world. 
Mason & Hamlin offer, as aemonstration or the 
= ualed excellence of. their or, ans, the fact that 
1] of the great World’s Exhibitions, since that of 
Paris, 1867, {n competition with best makers of all 
rns agg “they have ava me taken the highest 
honors. Illustrated catalogues free. - 


PIANOS, Mason & Hamlin's Piano 


Stringer was introduced by 
them in 1882, and has been 
ir —— yy a experts the 
improvement in 

— in half a century. die 
A circular, containing satanic from three 
hundred purchasers, music , and tuners, sent, 
bas ether with descriptivecatalogue, to any applicant. 


janos and Organs sold for cash or easy payments; 
also rented, 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN & PIANOCO. 


149 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


uilders of the Grand Organs in Tremont Temple 


the Cathedral, Boston : Plymouth Church, Brook- 
yn, Music|Hall, Cincinnati, and of over 1,35: 


ICHURCH ORGANS rer] ORGAN Sror 


very partofthe country. Welnviteattention to ou 
ew 8 AL P. 
and re 8 

ORGANISTS, ‘Band others are invited to apply to u: 
for all information connected with our art, DReonar 
TIVE CIRCULARS and seonennene furnished on ap 
plication. Second-hand 8 for sale at low 
































WHETHEB YOU WANT A 


PIANO G@ORGAN 


ou to write to the 


t will pay 
BEETHOVEN ‘PIANO- ORGAN: Go., 
Washington, Warren Co., New Jersey. 
Se ae CATALOGUE 


om. Ri Kay and reliable manufacturers and save the 
enormous pores srry OUR PRICES By L_ASTONISH fo U. 
Don’t fail to write for Catalogues AL x. A 


FRE 
CORNISH & 00., WASHINGTON, NEW J EY. 


-#, WEAVER ORCANS 


Are the Finest in Tone, p ous. Finish one 
make BA of any goods m' Guaran yeara, 





Catalogue, terimntae and Puaeen whee » 








CHURCH ND, “PARLOR - FURNITURE 
BAXTER 6. SWAN, 244 8. 2 SL, Phila 


SHAW, APPLIN, & 0O., 
Manufacturers of | PULPIT T suits, 


seein Nor Pomnlegus 


Furniture, Send for circulars. 
CHURCH HURCH RCH Stained Glass, K. GEISSLER. 


Banners, 127 W.8th8t.,New York 
bear eee 
ee ER, ‘ ceeen Ko Nasen 


1OAL,0 















cept Hane 
sau St., at 


LANT TEeteavies 





bought “d 
Rit es 
. OUT 


Ga.t0. 
bert MP ra 














EMORIAL |3.48.LAMS, 
TABLETS | “*carmine St., 








~ Sunday-school Banners, $1.50 to $10. 


Silk or mertne. Send for illustrated price-list. C. A, 
HAR! & CO., 133 N, 34 Street, Philadelphia, 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches. 
Schools, Fire Aiarms, Farms, etc, FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


» VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, | > 










~ SUMMER TOURISTS, TAKE NOTICE, 


Our Metier Homoeopathic Chocolate is the 
luxury of travelers. A 1% can of chocolate will make 
# great many — of chocolate, on short notice, by 
adding boiling milk or water. 

Croft & Allen, 

1226 Market Street, PHILADELPHIA. 

'“ - : = 


‘USE BROWN’S 
FRENCH DRESSING. 


Beware of imitations. 

















In ordering pone or in making inquiry 
concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publisher, as well as the 
advertiser, by stating that you saw the adver« 





tisement in The Sunday School Times, 
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PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is published weekly 
at the following rates, which inelude postage : 


ONE COPY, $2.00 a year. The same price per copy 
for any number of copies less than five, To a new 
subscriber, half price ($1.00). 


TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00 a year. To new subscribers, half price (50 


cents), 
CLUB RATES. 


When the teachers of a school unite In subscribing 
for a number of copies, they can have the paper at the 
following low rates: 


FIVE TO NINE COPIES, one year, $1.50 each for old 
subscribers, and half oe (75 cents) for new. The 
total number of both old and new together to be not 
less than five. 


TEN TO NINETEEN COPIES, one year, $1.25 each for 
old subseribers. and half price (63 cents) for new. The 
total number of both old and new together to be not 
less than ten. 


TWENTY OR MORE COPIES, one year, $1.00 each for 
old subscribers, and half price (50 cents) for new. The 
total number of both old and new together to be not 
less than twenty. 

If a school has had a club at one of the higher rates, 
and wishes, upon renewing, to form a@ iarger one ata 
lower rate, it is of course free to do so, 


FOR SMALL SCHOOLS. By an equitable plan, the 
amaller schools, which cannot well form large clubs, 
have the benefit of the very lowest club rate, It pro- 
vides that when the entire force of teachers in any 
school is less than twenty, the club rate to such school 
shall be $1.00 euch for old subscribers, and half price 
(50 cents) for new, on condition that the order for the 

apers be accompanied by a statement that the num- 
Ser of copies ordered in the club is not less than the 
full number of teachers in the school. This does not 
mean that every teacher must actually be a subscriber, 
but that the number of copies ordered must not be 
less than the full number of teachers. Persons who 
are not teachers may be asked to join the club, in or- 
der to secure the required number. Any number of 
copies in excess of the required number may be sub- 
scribed for at the same time. Teachers belonging to the 
same household may be counted as ONE in making such 
a statement of the number of teachers in a school, For 
example: If there are seven teachers in a school, two 
of whom belong to one household, and three to an- 
other, the club subscription need not be for more than 
four copies, in order to secure the low rate. 


WHO ARE “NEW” SUBSCRIBERS? By anew sub- 
ecriber is meant one who has not taken the paper at 
any time during the past two years. 

he shifting of a subscription from one member of 
a household another in order to get the reduction 
offered to new subscribers is not allowable, although 
new additional subscriptions by or for other members 
of the household will be taken at the half rate. 


FREE COPIES TO CLUB ORGANIZERS. Any person 
forming a club of either grade (whether it is made up 
entirely of old subscribers, or of old and new together, 
or entirely of new subscribers at the half rate) is en- 
titled to an additional copy free, excepting in the case 
of any club for less than ten copies formed on the 
“Small School” plan (given above). When very large 
clubs are formed, the organizer shall be entitled to one 
additional copy, tree, for every twenty subscribed for. 


HOW CLUB PAPERS ARE MAILED. The papers for 
aclub will be sent either to the individual addresses of 
the members, or in a package to one address, accord- 
ing to the preference of subscribers. The papers fora 
club should all go to one post-office, although in cases 
where a portion of the teachers of a school get their 
mail matter from one post-office, and others in the 
same school get theirs from another, the papers will 
be sent accordingly. 

Different schools are not to unite in the forming ofa 
club, but each school should have its own club, at 
whatever price the number of copies taken entitles it, 
and the name of the school should be mentioned in 





the order. 

Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, each subscriber 
paying pro rata for the time that he is to receive the 


r. 

Pedibscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name not only the post- 
oftice to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state. 

Tf a club subscription is renewed by some other per- 
son than the one who sent the previous subscription, 
such person will oblige the publisher by stating that 
the club he subscribes for takes the place of the one 
formed last year by 

THE HALF-RATE PLAN has been adopted because 
of the belief that no more judicious advertising outlay 
could be made than that for yam the | a fair trial of the 

A new subscriber is entitled to the half rate 
flor one year only. 

The paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. The pa- 
pers tor a club will invariably be discontinued at the 
expiration of the subscription. Renewals should 
therefore be made early. 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper, to en- 
able all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be 
sent free, upon application, 

‘ x ay 
GREAT BRITAIN. 

Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row, 
London, E. C., will receive ——. or half-yearly sub- 
scriptions for The Sunday Schoo Times (the paper to 


sent, postpaid, direct from Philadelphia to the sub- 
scribers) at the following rates :— 





From 1 to 4 copies, 108. each, 
“ 5to9 ¢ 83s.6a. “ 
10 copies and upwards, 73.6a, “ 


To secure the above rates for five or more copies, the 
papers must be ordered at one time, and they will be 
sent either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 

ackage to one address, whichever may be preferred 

y the subscribers, 
JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
P. O. Box 1550. 


ADVERTISING RATE 


$1.00 PER AGATE LINE, EACH INSERTION, 
subject to the following discounts: 
DISCOUNTS FOR AMOUNT, 





On orders amounting to $0, . . Sper ct 
‘ bs mee 2 oD 2 
. . 20. ..15 “ 
“ “ 7 a 
“ “ 7%. . a 
- Sn soe. 
7 ses 1600. . .3% * 
” 4 200... * 
be va SSS | Be 
“ “ 50 


3000. . . 
An advertiser is entitled to the highest discount 
which the entif@ amount of advertising done by him 
in avy one year will secure, 


DISCOUNTS FOR TIME. 


On orders tor 2inmsertions. . 5 per ct 
prt . 2 ry . are 
“ “ 8 “ ame Eee 
“ . 13 . ‘ 7 20 +. 
oo . 20 “ 6 . 25 +. 
. “ 26 oe 30 oy 
oy . 39 “« wi . “ 
oF ty 62 “ “3 * R ae 


No advertisement of less than 5 lines inserted at 
time rates on a contract for variable space. 


An advertiser may use either scale of discounts, but 
cannot combine the two. 

Advertisements conditioned on an appearance on 
the last page, will charged an advance of twenty 
per cent upon the regular rates. 


Address all communications about advertising to 
THE RELIGIOUS PRESS ASSOCIATION, Philadelphia, 

























































































































DONT 


Allow Your Clothing, Paint, Or Woodwork Washed In The Old Rubbing, 
Twisting, Wrecking Way. Join That Large Army Of Sensible, Economi- 
cal People, Who From Experience Have Learned That Pearline, Used As 


Directed On Each Package, Saves Time, Labor, Rubbing, Wear, And Tear. 
Your Clothes Are Worn Out More By Washing Than Wearing. It Is To Your Advantage 


To Try Pearline. 





SEDGWIGK WOVEN 


ee. 


The best Farm, Gard ——— 


and Cemetery Fences and 


ates. 
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Park 
heap- 


est and Neatest Iron Fences. Iron and Wire Summer Houses, Lawn 


Furniture, and other wire work. Best Wire Stretcher and 
ware, or address 


Ask dealers in 


Pliers. 


SEDGWICK BROS., Richmond, Ind. 


EDWARD SUTTON, Eastern Agent, 300 Market Si... PHILADELPHIA, PA. 










Superior to all 
Fruit Salts and Mineral 

Waters. 
For INDIGESTION, DYSPE . 
COSTIVENESS, PRICKLY HEAT. 
SALT RHEUM, SCURVY, And al 
Socun a; ianecarae dition of the St . 





ROGERS TESTED 40 YEARS. 
Pleasant to the Taste. \ 

ITRATE 
PSTA, HEADACHE, 


TEVTER, 
seases arising 
Liver or Bowels. 


BEST APERIENT KNOWN. 
Cooling, Refreshing, Invigorating. Adapted to all 
climates and seasons. DRY 
| and Effervescent. 2 IQpn't fail to use it, 
Price 35 Cents. 


MAGNESIA 








Dr. WARNER’S Health Underwear, 
MADE OF TWO QUALITIES, 
Selected CAMEL’S HAIR and 
Pure NATURAL WOOL. 





Five Reasons for Wearing the Health Underwear, 


1st. Camel’s Hair and Wool are twice as warm 
as the same weight of Cotton or Linen. 

2d. They protect the body against excessive 
heat and against drafts and sudden changes of 
temperature. 

8d. They are an important protection against 
colds, catarrh, consumption, Leuralgia, rheuma- 
tism and malaria. 

4th. They cannot crock, fade or poison the skin, 
asthey are natura/ colors and contain no dyes. 

6th. The Cawei’s Hair is warranted to wash 
without shrinking. 

Manufactured in all styles of Gentlemen’s, La- 
dies’ and Children’s Underwear and Night Shirts, 


FOR SALE BY LEADING MERCHANTS, 
Catalogue with Prices sent on application, 
WARNER BROS., 359 Broadway, N. Y. 





Tes € Wau. 


For 


s BOYS «=> GIRLS 
mB Ages 8 to 12 yrs. 
SUPPORTS 
Stockings and un- 
derclothes from 
the SHOULD- 
ERS. No Stiff 
cords. No useless 
harness to bother. 
Fits beautifully, 
and with perfect 
ease and free- 
dom. Best and 
Cheapest. 
one. For sale ev- 
erywhere. Sample 
by mail 75 cts. 
FOY,HARMON 
& CHADWICK, 





New Haven, Ct.: 


Sr. INVALUABLE for 
mwas == LADIES and 
WO” CHILDREN, 


You'll find it good to regulate 
e The organs of both small and great; 
Tt checks Sick Headache, and the woe 
That sad Dysnentics ever know. 
In TARRANT'S SELTZER people find 
A remedy and treat combined. 


Patented Improved Lotta Bustle. 

Forsty le, comfort, bealth, and durability has no equal. 

Gives the latest Parisian 
fashion. Warranted to al- 
ways regains its shape af- 
ter pressure, no matter in 
what position the wearer 
may sit or recline. Avoid 
inferior imitations. See 
that each bustleisstamped 
Improved “ Lotta,” Send 
jor price-tist, COL.UMBIA 
RUBBERCO.,SoleM’fr’s, 

oston, Mass. 


Bos . 5 
FOR SALE by all the LEADING DRY GOODS HOUSES. 














The VAN ORDEN RELIEF CORSETS 


never vary, are perfect in Shape, a marvel of support, 
durability and healthfulness. They are sold entirely 
upon their merit, and will be found a gold mine for 
LADY AGENTS. ‘Terms Liberal. Good pay for those 
willing to work. Full descriptive circular mailed free, 
Address VAN ORDEN CORSET COMPANY 
22 Clinton Place, N. ¥. 
TWELADY WASHINGTON 
orsion 
seSine BUSTLE 
has great strength and elasticity. 
Can be arranged by the wearer so that the 
in narrow or wide folds, or high in the 
t by mail if you do not find it in , 
1017 Chestnut Street, 
« Philadelphia, Penna,’ 






a fs etn. «Bon 

WESTON & WELLS MF'G CO. sizer isc 

”" Geod SENSE” 
CORDED CORSET WAISTS 


are sold at all Leading Retail Stores. Ask for them. 














SHOE DRESSING. 
Best for Ladies’ use. Is Economical. Softens 
and Preserves Leather. Insist upon having it. 


LADIES, enamel your 
ranges twice’ a year, tops 
once @ week, and you have 
the finest-polished stove in 
the world. For sale by all 
grocers and stove dealers. 

In ordering goods, or in making inquiry concerning 
an ame omens & Se ee, ou will oblige the 

i ,as well as the advert sby’atating that you 
advertisement in Lhe Sunday Schoot Times, 
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WORTH REPEATING. 


——g—__— 


A PRESENT GOD. 
[William Cowper.] 
One spirit—His 
Who wore the plaited thorns with bleeding 
brows, 
Rules universal nature. Not a flower 
But shows some touch in freckle, streak or stain, 
Of his unrivaled pencil. He inspires 
Their balmy odors, and imparts their hues, 
And bathes their eyes with nectar. 
Happy who walks with Him! whom, what he 
finds 
Of flavor or of scent, in fruit or flower, 
Or what he views of beautiful or grand 
In nature, from the broad majestic oak 
To the green blade that twinkles in the sun, 
Prompts with remembrance of a present God. 





RETICENCE. 
[From The [London] Spectator. ] 


No quality has gained more in public 
esteem in our country, and with good 
reason, than the one which is expressed 
by the word “reticence.” If we look at 
the old uses of the word, they generally 
imply a censure, instead of approval. It 
is but lately that “reticence” has become 
a term of praise, instead of accusation or, 
at most, dubious and casuistic apology. 
But as authority declines, and one man’s 
word is supposed to be prima facie as good 
as another’s, people begin to see that there 
must be some way of distinguishing 
amidst the discordant voices which is worth 
listening to, and which is not, and they 
find it permissible, even on the most demo- 
cratic principles, to attach most weight 
to the words which are least lightly uttered, 
and which, whether they are or are not 
carefully weighed, are at least spoken un- 
der conditions of apparent deliberateness 
and sel f-restraint, which render it conceiv- 
able that they might have been carefully 
weighed. - At a time when the eagerness 
to have the first word has seldom been 
equalled, and, asa consequence, the Babel 
ot assertions and contradictions on almost 
all subjects is perfectly deafening, it is not 
surprising that even the democracy begins 
to discriminate between those who are 
loudest, most precipitate, and most confi- 
dent in their cries, and those who reserve 
their judgment till it is at least possible that 
they may have got a judgment worth ex- 
pressing toéxpress. The word “reticence,” 
which in old times, when men were more 
suspicious of reserve than they were im- 
patient of garrulousness, was supposed to 
imply a sort of duplicity, has now come to 
be associated with discrimination and self- 
restraint. To say of a man that he was 
reticent. used almost to suggest dissimula- 
tion, whereas now it means only that he 
does not open his lips till he has considered 
what he has to say. 

And yet this is but a return to the old 
state of mind with which the sententious 
East judged the comparative garrulous- 
ness and looseness .of purpose which it 
noted among the quick-witted Greeks. St. 
James was evidently aghast at the loquacity 
of the Greek converts, and took the greatest 
pains to impress upon them that what he 
called “the engrafted” or “implanted” 
word which was able to save their souls, 
was not a word which they ought to have 
forever on their tongues, but, on the con- 
trary, was one which should make them 
“slow to speak ” as well as “slow to wrath,” 
one to be received with “‘meekness,” one 
to make them doers and not talkers, one 
of which it should be the first and most 
striking result that it enabled them to 
bridle and tame that tongue which could 
not be tamed of any human power, but 
only by that Divine power of which he 
was the messenger. What St. James 
would have said to our modern Press, with 
its eagerness to startle if it can do nothin 
else, we canimagine. He would have vo 
that it is “a restless evil full of deadly 
poison,” and that unless men can wait to 
speak till they are tolerab]y sure that the 
impulse which opens their lips is neither 
frivolous nor mischievous, they certainly 
cannot be the ministers of the sort of mes- 
sage which is given from a source higher 
than themselves. Wecan understand how 
the pious Hebrew, who is said to have worn 
away the stones of the Temple with his 
constant kneeling in silent prayer, must 
have fretted himself over the keen Greek 
converts who, as he probably thought, 
“multiplied words without - knowledge.” 
The East was always reticent, and valued 
reticence. The West “unpacked” its heart 
with words, as Hamletsays. Dr. Newman 
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spoke the true wisdom of the East when 
he wrote:— 


“ Prune thou thy words: the thoughts control 
That o’er thee swell and throng; 
They will condense within thy soul, 
And change to purpose strong. 
“ But he who lets his feelings run 
In soft luxurious flow 
Shrinks when hard service must be done, 
And faints at every woe.” 


The feeling that it is better not to speak at 
all than to speak lightly, is one which has 
always proceeded from the conviction that 
utterance of all sorts has something solemn 
in it which should imply a steadfast pur- 
pose, and not a mere vibration of the 
nerves. In an age of prattle and gossip 
like ours, this conviction has almost dis- 
appeared, But natural selection itself is 
bringing it back, for how is there to be any 
discrimination between one kind of vehe- 
mence and another, unless we distinguish, 
however roughly, between the words that 
were weighed and the words that were not 
weighed,—the words which at least ap- 
peared to have a careful background of 
thought and preparation behind them, and 
the words which were so precipitate that 
their haste was evidently due to the desire 
to Breocuupy the field? , 
f course, reticence may be either evil 
or good; but volubility, though it may not 
be in any sense evil, can never be essentially 
good, can never be anything better than 
the fruit of a mind which is always effer- 
vescing with its own unconsidered or 
ill-considered experience. But though 
reticence may be either of good or of 
bad origin, it is quite a mistake to suppose, 
as people often do suppose, that there is 
necessarily in all reticence a want of sim- 
aes Pity kind, indeed, of duplicity. 
robably there never was anything less 
like duplicity than the eententious reti- 
cence of the Eastern genius. Indeed, St. 
James, who makes so bitter an attack on 
loquacity of all sorts, expressly describes 
a double-minded man as “unstable in all 
his ways,” and regards it as the test of 
true simplicity that a man should not 
vacillate or express doubts of which he 
hasonly just becomeconscious. Reticence 
does not in the least imply either taci- 
turnity or craft. A man may be full of 
life and the source of stimulus to others, 
and yet in the best sense reticent,—indis- 
posed, that is, to give out hasty and ill- 
considered suggestions and impressions, 
which may set men traveling on the wrong 
track, and still more indisposed to give out 
crude suspicions and innuendoes which 
may set men condemning those whom 
they havenorighttocondemn. Reticence 
need imply nothing but a deep sense of 
responsibility for all those words which 
are pregnant with action, those.which tend 
to determine what men shall do, and still 
more perhaps what they shall be. The 
late Lord Iddesleigh noticed that in “King 
Lear,” Cordelia shows the most marvellous 
reticence, though hers is the most impres- 
sive and benignant character in the play. 
“In the first act she has only forty-three 
lines assigned toher. She does not appear 
again till the fourth act, in the foufth scene 
of which she has twenty-four lines, and in 
the seventh, thirty-nine. In the fifth act 
she has five lines. Yet during the whole 
progress of the play we can never forget 
her, and after its melancholy close, she 
lingers about our recollections as if we had 
seen some being more beautiful and pure 
than anything on earth, who had com- 
municated with us by a higher medium 
than words.” Yet with all this reticence, 
no one gives us a profounder impression 
of simplicity than Cordelia. The single 
line,— 
“What shall Cordelia speak? 


Love, and 
be silent! cm 


seems to express her very essence. Cor- 
delia’s reticence is a reticence of silence; 
but the reticence of Hermione, in “The 
Winter’s Tale,” is the reticence of speech ; 
and there, again, we find a perfect sim- 
plicity beneath the reticence we note,—the 
reticence which keeps back all that cannot 
be truly uttered, and yet has no lack of 
simple and fitting utterance. What reti- 
cence there is in her farewell to the husband 
who so unjustly accuses her !— 
* Adieu, my lord ! 
I never wished to see you sorry; now 
I trust I shall.” 


How worthy is that of the woman who 
had to utter the complaint— 


“T am not prone to weeping, as our sex 
Commonly are: the want of which vain dew 
Perchance shall @#y your pities: but I have 
That honourable grief lodged here which burns 
Worse than tears drown.” 


No one would deny the exquisite sim- 





plicity of Hermione’s character, and no 
one would deny its reticence. 

The truth is, that reticence only implies 
an instinctive hesitation whether the 
thought of the moment ought or ought not 
to be expressed, and many of the simplest 
characters that ever existed have felt that 
hesitation even in early childhood. All 
characters that have the instinct of detach- 
ment, the instinct that each mind has a 
life of its own which it may or may not be 
right to communicate to others, feel this 
reticence as a permanent instinct. And 
certainly it is one which this age, fond as 
it is of superficial excitements, greatly 
needs. The tendency of the day helps 
society to absorb the individual, instead of 
helping the igdividual to resist, to modify, 
and, if necessary, to transform society. It 
isa time which reminds us of the adage 
that Emerson used to quote, “Little pot 
soon hot,’ a time in which small excite- 
ments spread very fast, and carry people 
away who have no individual life and re- 
ticence of theirown. Only the truly reti- 
cent can be secure against the society of 
such an age as ours. 
















GOLD MaDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


| Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil bas been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
eal, costing lese than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


YOU HAVE DOUBTLESS TRIED 


WILBUR’S GOGOA:THETA 
THEN WHY NOT TRY 
WILBUR’S BAKING CHOCOLATE, 
CARACAS CHOCOLATE, 
BREAKFAST COCOA, 


and other preparations. 
G. ©. WILBUR & SOAS, Chocolate Manuf’r’s., Philadelphia, Pa 


_Gaearantrican oo PRpIES.> 


Greatest oher. Now's your time 
E ‘ to gct orders for our celebrated 
GOMPANY: 













‘Teas, Coffees and Bakin 
Powder, and secure a beautifu 
Gold Band or Moss Rose _ Chipa 


Tea Set, Dinner_S:t, Gold Band 
Moss Rose Toilet Set, Wate , Brass Lamp, Castor, or 





Webster’gDictionary. . For particulars address 
$ AP AMERICAN TEA CO. 
o's Honk 31 and 33 Vesey St., New Yorks 





Delicious COFFEE! thiscan aivays 


If your dealer does not supply it, send 4e. 
postage with his address, and your own for 
sample,to Thos. Wood & Co., Boston,Mass. 








HOTELS, RESTAURANTS 


& PrivateFamilies supplied 
with Bell's Seasoning by 


le BONNIER iiladetpnia’ °°" 


CROSBY’S 
VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


Strengthens the intellect, builds up 
worn-out nerves, relieves all weak- 
nesses and nervousness. 


By druggists, or mail,$1. 56 W. 25th 8t., N.Y. 
































pecial Diabetic Food, 
orepairing Flours, for 






Dyspep of Debility,and Children’s 

ood. mainly free from Starch. 
Six Ibs. ysicians and clergymen 
who wJl pay s\charges. For all family 
uses Aiothi our “Health Flour.” 
T: Send for virculars 


to FARWELL & RHINE, Watertown, N. Y. 





AIR plump, and strong children are assured by 
» the use of Kidge’s Food. It dovs hot pro- 
duce a puffy, flabby skin, but good flesh with 
plenty of bone and muscle, In cans, 3} cents and 
upward. Sold by druggists. 





NUCH PAINFUL DISEASES AS RHEUMATISM, 
Sciatica, Neuralgia, Paralysis, Liver Complaint, 
Nerve trouble, are treated without medieine at 
PROF. HEINE’S MED. PINE STEAM INSTI- 
TUTE, 609 Vine Street, Philadelphia. References, 





The Great Secret of the Canary Breeders of the Hartz, 
BIRD MANNA will restore the song of cage 

birds and preserve them in 
health. 15¢. by mali. Sold by druggists. Directions tree. 
BIRD FOOD CO., 400 N,. 3@ St., Philadeiphia, Pa. 





EYESIGHT BY MAIL, 
method of fitting persons 


| “go 


y oculists and physici 





who cannot see 8 g 


recommended b; Se: 
i in stamps toQUBEN & CU., Opticians,O24 Chestnut Bt.,Phila, 


THE STRONGEST GLUE IN THE WORLD 


Tested at 1620 pounds to oye at New Orleans Coy 





sition, isthe genuine LE AGES LIQUIDGL 


EDUCATIONAL. - 


, ) Home fi P 
SCHOOL fev765F Garrison, dupt., Aulivilie, 8:3. 


NION TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 16 Astor 
Place. New York City. W.D. KERR, Secretary. 











ARDEEN’S SCHOOL BU LLETIN 
GENCY, Syracuse, N. Y., may be depended 
on to furnish suitable teachers, and to inform noothers. 


Beiewe oe a boardine-school for girls, 
Bethlehem, Pa. prepares lor colleges. Twentieth 
year opens Sept. 14. F, I. WALSH, Principal. 


( OLDEN HILL SEMINARY, for Young La- 
dies, Bridgeport, Conn. For circulars, address 
the Principal, Miss EMiny NELSON, 
M®*?3: J. A. BOGARDWUS, Home School for 
Young Ladies, 4035 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Fifteenth year begins Sept. 22. 


] ANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
4 Full corps of teachers. Full course of study. 
Address Professor Fra NCIS B. DENTO, Bangor, Maine, 

















ECTURE COURSES Send stamp for rock 
* bottom prices on 
best talent! Oriental Lecture Bureaa, 58 
W., Twenty-third Street, New York. Sauahbrah 
Oriental Lectures and over two hundred others! 
CADEMY of the Protestant Episcopal 
Chureh, Locust and Juniper Streets. Re- 
opens September 22. Prepares thoroughly for col- 
lege, scientific schools, and business. Sargent’s gym- 
nastics, JAM W. ROBINS, D.D., Head Master. 


EVERY ONE STUDYING MUSIC 


will get valuable information free in the new Lilus- 
trated Calendar, Address FE. TOURJ EE, Boston. 


CADEMY & COLLEGR at DeLand, Fla. The 
urpose of this Institution is to give in the delight- 

ful climateof Florida as thorough and liberal an educa- 
tion as can be secured in the best New England schools. 
Send for catalogue to J. F. ForBEs, Pres., DeLand, Fla. 


RIVERVIEW rovdiictersns &. y 
52d year. Prepares thoroughly for college, the gov- 


ernment academies, and business. Military drill. 
BISBEE & AMEN, Principals, 

















HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTI- 


TUTE for Young Ladies reopens Sept. 21. College 
Aw eae classical, & scientific graduating courses, 

‘or circulars, address EMMA O. CONRO, Principal, 
or B. B. HOWARD, Sec’ry, West Bridgewater, Mass. 


200,000th COPY JUST ISSUED. 


The Manual of Phonography; by Benn Pitman 

and Jerome B. Howard. A perfect Self-Inustructor 

in Phonetic Short-hand, Sold by booksellers, or 
The Phonographic Institute, Cincinnati, 0. 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
CLINTON, N.Y. 27th year. Advantages unsur- 
passed. Four years’ course. Address, 

A. G. BENEDICT, A. M. 

COLEMAN NATIONAL BUSI- 
NESS COLLEGE, Newark, N. J. 
Cheapest and Best Course of Busi- 
ness Training in the World. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed or money refunded. 
For Catalocue, ete., address 

H. COLEMAN, President. 


, BEACON ACADEMY 
Pe hu , PISHKILI-ON-HUDSON, N.Y. 





















} A Select Home School, 
PENNSYLVANIA sz 
M 


HESTER. 24th vear opens SEPTEMBER 14, 
A MILITARY COLLEGE. 
Degrees in Civil agineoring. 

Chemistry, Architecture, Arts. 
Preparatory Course. Superior Military System. 
Thorough Technical Instruction by able _PROFES- 

8ORS. Best Moral, Mental, and Physical Training. 

COL. THEO. HYATT, President. 


““ STAMMERING,”’ 


STUTTERING, and all Defects of Speech 
Permanently Cured. 

Dr. Lewis A. Sayre, Prof. Orthopedic and Clinical 
Surgery, No. 285 Filth Avenue, New York. wrote to 
the Rev. Thos. Q. Crouse, of Maryland, as follows: ‘* [ 
have seen two gentlemen who formerly stammered 
very badiy. and who now talk freely without any 
hesitation or stammering at all. One of these cases 
was at my clinical lecture at Bellevue Hospital, and 
unable to speak without the most horrible grimaces 
anisiammering. In five weeks he went before the 
same class and read a ne from a medical book 
without stammering at all. 

* Yours respectfully, LEWIS A. SAYRE. 

T am also permitted to refer to John D. Watties, 
publisher of 7'he Sunday School Temes. For full intor- 
mation. testimonials from leading physicians and for- 
mer pupit!s, address 

PROF. E. 8. JOHNSTON, 
Institute—1ithé Spring Garden Sts., Philadelphia, 














TEEL PENS 
Are the Best. 


ESTABLISHED 1860. 


USED BY THE BEST PENMAN. 


oted for Superiority of Metal. Uniformity and Durability. 
20 Samples for Trial, paid, 10 ets, 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN & CO. 7a7eAg°8 MA” 








JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


Sotp By ALL DEALERS Turoucnout THe WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-—1878. 





















Pencils with i 
nted on them in Gold Letters for 25 cents, Twelve 
‘or 40 cents. Six 25-cent orders for $1.00. Address 


CONN. NOVELTY Co., eriden, Ct. 

OWESYT Prices in the United States.—Paper by the 
id und.—Sell direct from mills to the consumer, 
Sample sheets of paper and envelopes, with prices and 


our Own name and address 









made only by Russia Cement Co., G , Mass 
Samples mailed for 20c. (stamps). Beware of imitations 


. 





of sheets to a pound, sent on receipt of 15 ets, 
HH, Canrus & Karrnick, 3 Beacon Street, Boston, 





Roucy, Rep, 
CHAPPED 


—— ANo—— 


scaly Skin 

PREVENTED BY 
ticura 

-+ Soap s- 


NORTURING SKIN. BLEMISHES, ROUGH, 

cracked, sealy, and reddened skin and hands, 

are speedily overcome by that most exquisite of 

Skin Beautifiers, the CUTICURA MEDICATED TOILET 
Soap. 

It stimulates the sebaceous glands to pour out the 
sebum or oily matter designed to lubricate the skin 
and scalp and keep them healthy, and thus pre- 
vents blackheads, pimples, and many forms of skin 
blemishes not affected by any other soap. 

For preserving, freshening, and beautifying the 
complexion and skin, and imparting that velvety 
softness and whiteness of the hands so much de- 
sired, it is incomparably superior to all other Skin 
Beautitfiers, 

Sold everywhere. Price, 25¢. Prepared by the 
PotreR DRUG AND CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass. 

&Z~ Send for “‘ How to Beautify the Skin.” 


BABY’ Skin and Scalp preserved and beauti- 
tied by CUTICURA MEDICATED Soap. 
’ 
BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 
Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 


Brrcer onebt to have it on sale. Ask him for it. 
. S. WILTBERGER, Prop., 283 N. 2d 8t., Phila., Pa, 


COBB’S COMPLEXION SOAP. 


A dollar's worth free, postpaid, to subscribers of The 
New England Fireside. Best dollar magazine published 
Send §1 to N. EK. F. Co., 105 Summer &t., Boston, Masa, 


OLCATE & CO., 
be TRY rise LET SQA rene. 
THE KEYSTONE WASHER *-=: 


; made, 
Every one is were for five years. Circulars free, 


. F. ADAMS & CO., Erie, Pa. 
































Hardwood Mante 
BevelFrenchMirror, 
Brass Frale, 
Grate and Glazed 
Tiles, in store. 


$20.00, 


CHAS. L. PAGE, 
337 & 3390 
Wabash Awe. 

7 CHICAGO. 
LOW’S ART TILES 
GRATES, AND FIREPLACES. . 


W. H. HAKRISON & BRO., 1436 Chestnut St., Phila 
Send for illustrated catalogue. _ Mention this paper, 


BURPEE’S SEEDS 
Are warranted first class. Send for illus. catalogue. 
W. Atiee Burpee & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 











Cc Bulbs and Plants. Our new 
+ Giant Pansies are the largest and 
: finest in the world. Twenty-tive 


‘ conta per aper. 
JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Queens, New York. 
ey, | WANT ACTIVE, ENERGETIC MEN 
oe ise and women all over the country to 
;o eae sell the MissouRI STEAM WASHER. 


% Why d °§ it pay to act as my 
bz) ae agent? Sues the arguments 
in 11s lavur ure sO numerous and convincing that 

to be 






sales are made with little difficulty, I w 

a Washer on two weeks’ trial, on liveral 

returned at my expense if not satisfactory. Agents 

can thus test it for themselves. Don’t fail to write for 

terms and illustrated circular with outline of argu- 

ments to used in making sales. J. Worth, sole 

manfr., St, Louis, Mo., or box 1933, New York City. 

GC — 2 weeks’ trial to persons rown use 
where haveno Agent, Ask particulars about FreeT: 

A MONTH can be made work- 
$100 to $30 ing for us. Agents preferred 
who can furnish their own horses and give their 
whole time to the business. Spare moments may be 
profitably employed also. A few vacancies in towns 
and cities. B. F. JOHNSON & CO., Publishers, 
1018 Main Street, Richmond, Va. 





ANTED—Agents for “The Child's Bible.” 

Inireduction by Dr. J. H. Vincent. Over 

400 engravings. One agent has lately sold 150 in a 

town of 2,138 penn; one 78 in a village of 674. The 
best selling hook in this country. Address 

CASSELL & CO., Limited, 40 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


A DAY in your own 
5 0 8 town selling 
the Niekel Tidy 

—marmmmes Holder, Kvery fam- 

ily buysthem, Sample and Agents’ price-list by mail, 
l6c, in 2c. stamps. W. Hasselbach, box 851,Sandusky,O. 


Funniest Book Yet! 


“SAMANTHA SARATOGA” 


Sells like hot cakes. Agents 
HUBBARD BROS., Phila. or Kansas City. 


| BERAL SALARY geld to live men to intro- 





wanted. Price, $2.50. 





ce our books on hew 
plan. Expenses paid to Philadelphia for prepa- 
ration. Send at once for particulars. JOHN Cc. 
WINSTON & CU., 1009 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


Men and women 
$5 to $10 A DA * wanted, One agent 
writes : “J make from $5.00 to $10.00 a day, Can makeit 
every day in the year.” Another, “ Took 80 orders in 
about three days.” Termsfree. J.H.Earle, Pub.,Boston 


OOK AGENTS WANTED.— Men and Women, 

for John B. Gough’s ** Platform Echoes, or Liv- 

ing Truths for Head and Heart,’’—his last and best 
book. $100 to €200a month, Send for circulars. Ad- 
dress A. D. WORTHINGTON & Co., Hartford, Conn. 








In ordering goods, or tn making inquiry concerning 
anything advertised in this paper, ag will oblige the 
publisher, as well as the advertiser, by stating that you 
saw the advertisement in The Sunday School Timea, 





THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 


[October 1, 1887. 






























































Katy—Clean\iness prev nts disease. 
what is the best medicine for dirt? 
Johnnie (indignantly)—Humpa | 

me a hard o1 @ 
‘‘A disease known is half cured,” 
your house is dirty buy a cake of 


SAPOLIO. 


It is a solid cake of Scouring Soap used 
for all cleaning purposes except the laun- 
dry. No. 5. [Copyr’ + March, 1887.] 


—_—_ 


PLYMOUTH ROCK $9 PANTS 


(Full Suits and Overcoats.) 


1. This Company is now 
doins the lurgest custom- 
made clothing business in 
the United States. 

2. We have now upon 
our books over 110,000 cus- 
tomers, whom we have 
supplied direct, saving 


THREE 
FACTS 


them the enormous profit 
and expensive rentsofthe 
jobber and retailer. 

3. We hever PERMIT 
any one to be sorry he 
dealt with us, for we al- 
ways have and always 

g will REFUND MONEY FOR 

ANY CAUSE, even the 

buyer's fault. 

NOW, and begin to save ONE-HALF the cost of 
ng for the rest of Your life; and if*'you have al- 
wayyworn rediy-made, begin NOW to Know the Lux- 
URWPOf CUSTOM-MA DE clothing. No one of two things :— 

(1,) Send 6 cents for packace of samples and self- 
Measurement blanks, M&NTION THIS PAPER, and 
we will send a GOOD LINEN TAPE-MEASURE FREE, 

(2.) Or, if you cannot wait for samples, tell us about 
what color you like, give us your WAIST, HTP, and 
INSIDE LEG measures, together with $3, and 35 cents for 
postage (or prepaid express) and packing, and we will 
GUARANTEE to please, or refund your money, 

To those who do not already KNOW our reputation,the 
American Express Co, (capital, 220,000,000) will cheer- 
fully write, in answer to any inquiries sent to their 
Boston office, PLYMOU ‘TH ROCK PANTS 

+ 18 Summer Street. Boston, Mass. 


We are almost | 
siving away 
2000 pieces of 
Tapestry Brussels Carpeting. 


28 patterns of our 
best grade at. 
(worth 85) 
20 patterns at . . ‘ 
(worth 75) 

Our special sales have always attracted a 
large number of buyers from all parts of the 
city and country. This is the largest quan- 
tity and finest line of patterns we have ever 
offered at retail at such low down prices, and 
no one should miss the chance of securing 
some and doing so quickly. 


809 & 811 Chestnut St., DOBSONS 


Philadelphia. Manu iacturers. 


Johnnie, 
Sapolio! Give 


If 




















A 
o 


650 per yd 
55c per yd 


This Label ts on the Bee Ribbon Made, 
Perfect Necktie Hoider. 


Send 10 c. for sample pkg. of 4 hold- 
Y /ers. S. B. LANTZ, 614 Arch Sweet, 
Mi” / Philadelphia. 


THE BIBLE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


Fifth Year, 1887-88, begins November 1, 1887, closes May 1, 1888. 
OPEN NOW TO NEW MEMBERS. 
Now NUMBERS 9,0OOoO MEMBERS. 


CENERAL COURSE OF STUDY. THE STUDY FOR 1887-88. 


The Brs_e CORRKSPONDENCE ScHOOL leads its : 
members to a connected study of those periods of The course embraces Old Testament History in 
renee Aap nay dl ee oe sets of the = portions Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, Deuteronomy, Joshua, 
nich are selected as the International lessons, It : ‘bri 
supplements those lessons. It fits its members for -_ Jaton; Oe Lah Cle wwe AE 
the intelligent study of the International series. It | 13-28; running parallel to the International Lessons 0} 
t ore in — pa reg ‘ on thro ‘ot pias +r and 1888; Practical Lessons in Methods of Instruction. 
ers in the princ'ples and methods of ‘Teaching an ; ‘ 
Practical Work, It has the power of associated stuyly. An annual certificate will be given to all members 
[t stimulates and helps by gathering into one school | entitled to a grade of 70. A diploma will be given to 
the more faithful workers of all the states and terri- | all completing the entire course. 
tories and of Canada. . ‘ 
TERMS :—To each member of schools of five or 

more, 50 cents, which includes all e#pense, text-books. 
ete. To isolated members, 75 cents. All welcome to 
membership who desire to study the Scriptures. Or- 


THE TEXT-BOOKS. 
Its text-books are pamphlets prepared 

ganize at. once in your church and school. Send 
names of president and bers, with dues, to 


by Dr. Worden, tssued monthly to the 
The Rev. Dr. JAMES A. WORDEN, 


members, Novemb:r 1, December 1, Janu- 
ary 1, February 1, Mareh 1, April 1. 
12384 Chestnut st., Philad’a. 




















CAPITAL, $750,000. SURPLUS, $349,307. 


AV ING S Dearent 


OF THE 


J. B. WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO, 


17 Years’ Experience. $10,363,800 Loaned. $6,450,681 of Interest 
. and Principal returned to Investors. No delay. Not a dollar lost. 


To encourage savings, the obligations of this Company are given in amounts of $5 and upwards, with 
ee These obligations can, at any time, be exchange for 6 % First Mortgage Real 
Debenture Bonds of this Company, in amounts of $300 and upwards, securities deposited with, and 
foeeg certified by, THE FARMERS’ LOAN AND TROST CO.. of New York. 


This is a great opportunity tor persons of small means. 


% DEBENTURE BONDS “-. S¥ciziixc-7" 


A 
Py tov cid ACCRUED eee 
For pamphlet with full informa’ 


J. B. WATKINS L. M. co... Selewinenve, pative | Mtabrabitlls 
: HENRY  aertsarreaale > od New Yorls Manager, 243 Broadway. 

















OUR POPULAR “IRONCLAD.” 


The way this season starts out you are going to take all you can get of this 
cloth. You couldn’t do better. 


Last year we got the manufacturer to turn every loom in his mill on it, and 
we hardly came out square then with the call for it. 
This year the same. We get all he can get out. The quality is better. 


Half. to iupethirds of the goods will go to customers who had it before. The 
prices are tnchanged. 


Men’s Suits, $12.00. 
- Men’s Overcoats, $10.00. 
Send for samples. 


WANAMAKER & BROWN, 
OAK HALL, SIXTH AND MARKET STREETS, PHILADELPHIA. 


FLORENCE SILK MITTENS. “Ba 
: ye = 











Boys’ Suits, $8.00. 
Small Boys’ Suits, $6.00. 


his engraving shows i 
= ee mint eerie et ak goods. 
ublished as a ae gee! oo 
ose ladies who wish to 
smnittens well-made from rom genuine 


iFLORENCE KNITTING SILK 


Whatever the design, all real 
wrovenes Silk Mittens are sold 
ring"Rloremce)*on one ene 

lorence ee 
shown here is lined in back As wrist throughout with silk, 
_ fitting, and in cold climates are far more comfortable than any glove 
Sold by all enterpri sing ease og ian ool beeen eb y a fashionable as 4 Lo ina 
i , No. r e St. ° 
our latest book on knitting (S87 edition) contains over 100 ‘elushie Miasientea rules includi 


= instructions for this mitten. Mailed ‘to NONOTUCK SILK co. as c 


on oem of six cents in stamps. 


“e Buy THEE BEST. 


ars BORN EF 


Absolutely Safe. 
LIGHT. Strong, White, Steady. Rests the Eyes. 
CONSTRUCTION. Cool, Simple, Easily Re-wicked, Fits any Lamp. 
SAFETY. Cannot Explode. 
EXTINGUISHER. No Blowing Out. 
iT HAS NO EQUAL for Parlor, Library, Studies, Churches, Halls, etc. 
NEW YORK BRASS CO., la Barclay Street, New York. 





The pattern 
They are parteat 














cH ICAGO AGENT, 53 Dearborn Street, Gtiieaue. Wil. 
ARE YOU! | PAPER BY MAIL. INCREASE YOUR LIGHT. 
postage, c.) for our com- ner that will double your light, never 
Piete set of saraples, represent- break chimney, extinguish like gas with 
ng, in the various styles and scfety, fit the lamps you have without 
A. J. 

P A ed SS R ?| 250 VARIETIES WEL ENER, 363. 2d St., Philadelphia. 
| of Foreign and American i ery eed 

Papers, which we sell BY THE POUND, from CHURCH SEND FOR CATALOGUE TO 
SAMUEL WARD COMPANY, LIGHT | Wheeler Reflector Co., Boston. 
Stationers, Engravers, and Printers, 

178 to 184 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 


| pe so, oom. Ny 6 cents (to pay We propose to send by mail a sample bur- 
OUT OF | 
sizes, more than change. Cost One Dollar each. 
15 cents upwards, 
Philadelphia Agency, 9 North 13th Street. 





CHURCH LICHTS. | 


| Kerosene Chandeliers, yy Pulpit Standards, 
ASE your GROCER for CEREALINE FLAKES. H. & N. Russe & Day, 42 Barclay St., New York. 
” = Giassw are, assware, Lamps, and Fixtures. Send Yor catalogue. 

















CTATEN | ISLAND Fancy Dyeing er 
k lishme BaRRETT, NE PHEWS, & Co,,5 &7 
| John St., N. ae 7 N. sth St., ‘Phila.; 43 N. Charlies St. 

| Balt. Dresses dyed and cleaned without ripping. Send 


mayen Ss ee for them 
for circular and price-list. Mention this paper. 


6 Chestnut St. AFhlindclohinia. 





33. 
, 42 have just secured‘a tract of the finest 


KEYSTONE WATCHES ‘est 





KANSAS CITY. 
Shares $100 each 


KNICKERBOCKER HEIHTS SYNDICATE, 


An chaneeety safe investment which will return over 
ess than one year. sae 


the city iinite of Kansas City, in the midst of the 
fashionable residence section, at a great aie, and 
are organizing a arasione | to handle it. We will plat 
= sell off In lots. The p ope A can easily be sold © 
Bowe to make a net eo to r cont’ on ever 

dollar invested in the syndicate. % ares, $100. 

each. The certificate is full — non-assessable, and 
is transferable. It draws 8% interest from date of is- 
sue, and also entitles the holder to receive such pro- 
portion of 7 of the net profits as the amount of the 
certificate shall bear to the entire sum in the syndi- 
date. * We retain the remaining }¢ as compensation 
for our services. Secure shares at once by remitting 
New York draft for amount of shares wanted, They 
are selling rapidly. 


J. H. BAUERLEIN & CO., 
Real Estate Investors, 


522 Wyandotte Street, Kansas City, Mo. 
REFERENCES: 
The Bradstreet Commercial Agency. 
R. G. Dun & Co. ’s sd 
Banks and merchants of Kansas City. 


THE WESTERN 


FARM MORTGAGE Cco., 


LAWRENCE, KA 
Capital (fully paid), $250,000, lates AO 2006.78. 


FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS @ 


GOLD DEBENTURES. 


We offer First Mortgage Loans, as hereto- 
fore, drawing 7 Per Cent PSuaranteed. Also 10 
and 15 year 6 Per Cent Gold Debentures. 
kach Series of yaey of $100,000 is secured by 
lirst_ mortg: $105,000 (on land worth two and 
one-half to fv ve wane the amount of the mor ) 
held in trust by the peaparen en and au - Jom- 
peay 0 nd a Pe ital and 
Assets, of over THREE QUARTERS. Ay: a tt LLARS. 

Twelve years experience. More t chan 3908 investors can 
testify to the promptness, safety and satisfaction of 
their investments. New York Office, 137 Broadway, 
2. C. Hine & Son, Agts. Albany, N.Y. Office, Tweddle Building, 
i. ¥. B. Bull & Co., Agis. Joston Office, School Street 
i. D. Brooks, Agt. Send for Pamphlets, Forms and Ful 
information. Lou. PERK KINS, Seeretary, LAWRENCE, 


Philadelphia Office: 102 South estetiie a: 
FRANK SKINNER, Agent. 


ee 


The American Investment bear a et ARE of Em- 
metsburg, Iowa, with a paid-up capital o 
000, surplus $75,000. Poffers first Mortgage Laas 
po sacee! mL dhe aes Also6 per cent 19-year 
ture Bonds, sec’ ig ey r cent of first Mortgage 
Loans heldin trust Soe he pot eer ne Trust Com- 
pany, N. Y. 5 per cent certificates of deposit for 
periods under one year. Write for fall inforanetion and 
references to the roe 7 at 150 Nassau St.,. New 
York. L. ORMSBY, Vice-President. 
Geo. H, part, Fra} 6 Walnut Street, Agents 


A. W. Tobey, for Philadelphia. 


ACE. VIE WY, cut couaty 


Price $10 inside, and pay fn comnes — 
ai0 will buy a five acre tract for an oe or truck 
garden. You can pay in mentaly inetl eeante ote 10 

A store. otel, bout — 














er OR BANKING Co, 


OF ATCHISON, KANSAS, 
President, Senator JOHN J. INGALLS. 
Offers guaranteed Farm Bonds, semi-annual interest 
coupons payable at the Chatham National Bank, 
New York. No loans made in the extreme West. 

Send for particulars to 

Eastern Office, 187 Broadway, New York. 
R. M. MANLEY, General Manager. 
IX TO SEVEN PER CENT INTEREST 

S is as high as safety permits. Money invested in 

UNION SECURITY CO. debentures or first mort- 

gage real estate loans, will keep no investor awake 

nights. Write for pamphlet. Emporia, K 


AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE Co., 


308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


PHILADELPHIA MORTGAGE AND TRUST C0. 
Capital $500,000 ron rai. 32 Chestaut Street, 


OFFERS SAFE INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


THE REALESTATE TRUSTCO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 
No. 1340 CHESTNUT STREET. 


Manhattan Life Insurance Co., New York. 
YOU HAVE LIVED AND WON. 
For example of its operation address the Company, 
giving your age. 


THE CIRARD 
Life insurance, Annuity and Trust Co., 
2020 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPAIA, 
in all branches. 


BANKIN deposits. BON 


railroad, and other investments. 
CO., 100 Wasningon St., Chicago. 
United Bank Building. 


PATENTS 


F. A. LEHMANN.Solicitor of Patents, Washington, D.C, 
No charge unless patent is secured. Send for circular. 




















Interest on inee 

DS Sir. 

Ss. A. KEAN & 

New vere “ofiice, 
. 








BEFORE YOU BUY A BICYCLE 


OR GUN send stamp to A. W. GUM 
Dayton, Ohio, for new and second- ety] 
price list. REPA AIRING A} AXP NICKEL Ne: 


ECOND-HA al D Pah Nek 
and REVOLVEKS taken in 








the publisher will refund to subscribers any 


The Sunday School Times intends to admit only adv orioemats that are trustworthy. Should, however, an advertisement of @ party not in good standing be inadvertently inserted, 
money that they lose thereby. 


. 








